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In 
Brief. 



News of Feed Supplies, Food Prices, and World Trade 



Crop stocks are being worked down, 
and livestock production is tapering off 
from 19d3'e record highs. Moreover, 
the rallying economy will boost 
demand for farm productB. On the oth- 
er hand, the avian flu hasn't been van- 
quished, adding uncertainty to poultry 
and egg production- 
Crop prices have risen during recent 
weeks. Between mid-February and 
late March, cash prices for corn, soy- 
beans, and wheat climbed about 36, 75, 
and 23 cents a bushel, respectively, 
while cotton prices increased around 7 
cents a pound. 

Of major concern to livestock and 

poultry producers is w^hat wiU happen 
to feed prices this spring and summer. 
Except for wheat, ending stocks of the 
major crops Avill be small enough for 
strong price rallies if 1984 production 
prospects deteriorate. Prices of com 
and soybean meal will likely average 
higher than in 1982/83, and should 
continue strong until the 1984 harvest^ 
Higher feed costs may squeeze live- 
stock producers' returns, but the costs 
probably won*t greatly disrupt the in- 
dustry. 

World cotton trade in 1983/84 is ex- 
pected to remain near last season's lev- 
el; however, the U S^ share of world 
trade will increase markedly, from 28 
percent last year to 36 percent this 
season. U.S^ cotton exports continue to 
accelerate and are now forecast at 6.9 




million bales. Strengthening foreign 
consumption and reduced supplies from 
Overseas exporters— primarily the 
USSR and Pakistan -are responsible 
for most of the U.S. gain. 

Competition in world wheat trade 
continues high, as exporters from the 
Southern Hemisphere push for expand- 
ed sales. As a result, this season *s to- 
tal US- wheat exports will be down 
percent to L4 billion bushels. Large 
supplies and lagging export demand 
have helped keep average monthly 
farm prices from rising above the 
$3.65-a-bushel loan rate all season. 

Ocean freight rates for bulk grains 
and oilseeds continue to remain at 
their lowest levels since 1978 because 



of lingering effects from the last world 
recession, reduced trade, and excess 
shipping capacity. While this scenario 
is bleak for ship owners, this means 
lower transporation costs for agricul- 
tural shipments. Rates are expected to 
stay stagnant until economic recovery 
sufficiently raises shipping demand, or 
shipping capacity is reduced. 

Retail food prices are forecast to rise 
4 to 7 percent in 1984, up from a 2.1- 
prcent increase a year earlier. Total 
food consumption Is forecast at 1,392 
pounds per person this year, down 3 
pounds from 1983, but a 7-pound in- 
crease from 1982. Consumption of an- 
imal products is forecast to drop> while 
use of crop product may rise a bit. 

Canada's Parliament passed the 
Western Grain Transportation Act in 
November 1983 as part of a program 
for modernizing railroads and elim- 
inating the problems that plagued 
Canadian grain handling over the last 
two decades* The cornerstone of the 
program is the abolition of the Crow's 
Nest Pass rail rates for moving grain 
out of the Prairies in western Canada. 
The rates, frozen at 1897 levels, were 
largely responsible for the decay of the 
grain transporation system, The 
modernization efforts are indicative of 
Canada's strong commitment to ex- 
panding agricultural exports. 
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Agricultural Economy 



Farmers have said they will plant 
more acres to 1984 crops than they did 
last year, but actual seedinffs will not 
be known until about midyear. Mois- 
ture conditions have improved greatly 
since last fall, encouraging the likeli- 
hood of higher yields. However, the 
weather and the possibility of further 
legislative changes in the 1984 farm 
commodity programs produce uncer- 
tainty in the forecast for increased 
production. 

Overall, the rallying general economy 
will boost demand for farm products; 
crop stocks are being worked down; 
and livestock production is tapering off 
from 1983*8 record higha. On the other 
hand, the avian flu hasn't been van- 
quished completely, adding uncertainty 
to poultry and egg production. 

Of major concern to livestock and 
poultry producers is what will happen 
to feed prices this spring and summer. 
In times of dwindling supplies, stocks 
are rationed by higher prices. Prices 
of com and soybean meal this summer 
will likely average higher than in 
1982/83 and will remain strong until 
the 1984 harvest gets underway. 



Feed use of com is forecast to decline 
14 percent in 1983/84, but uae so far 
has not been down this much. Howev- 
er, with diminished stocks in sight, 
com pnces will likely nse to higher 
levels during the next several months, 
rationing use. Markets have seemed 
slow to adjust, although prices have 
Increased in recent weeks. 

Since good summer weather is any- 
thing but certain, production of 
feedstuffs in 1984 will not necessarily 
be burdensome. Nevertheless, with 
more acres planted, production should 
be well above 1983's very low outturn- 
However* because 1984/85 beginning 
stocks are expected to be unusually 
low, a moderate drought would sustain 
the tight market expected this sum- 
mer Of course, favorable weather 
would lead to much sharper production 
increases, refilling grain bins. 

Recent increases in feed costs probably 
won't have a major disruptive impact 
on livestock and poultry feeding. But 
any increase in com and soybean meal 
prices will add to feeding costs and 
squeeze returns of livestock producers. 

If feed costs jump sharply, feeder cat- 
tle prices would be forced down as pro- 
ducers put fewer animals on feed and 
try to hold total costs down by paying 
less for cattle. Pork producers would 
probably ship some bred sows and gilts 
to slaughter. Poultry producers would 
be in a fairly secure position, continu- 
ing to operate with adjustments for 
the higher feed costs. Broiler and egg 
prices have already risen, somewhat 
offsetting the higher feed costs. 

Wheat, which is abundant, might be 
shipped greater distances and blended 
into more rations. But while livestock 
feeders are adept at changing rations 
to obtain the lowest cost feed, these 
costs would still reflect sharp rises in 
ingredient prices. 

As harvests begin this fall, com and 
soybean meal will be in larger supply, 
and feed costs will weaken. The ex- 
tent of the weakness will reflect the 
size of the harvest. Alternatively, if 
the outlook develops for imall 1984 
crops and feed costs jump this spring 
and summer, livestock producers will 



take further steps to cut back produc- 
tion. There would be fewer animals 
next fall, and meat production in 
first-half 1985 would be reduced. 

Futures market prices will likely re- 
fleet the slowdown in domestic feed 
use that should take place this siun- 
mer. While there are many other un- 
certainties in the 1984 outlook, few 
will have as much impact as the ad- 
justment in feed use over the next 
several months- 

The full extent of feed price rises may 
not be known for some time. The im- 
pact on consumers is not expected to 
be severe because meat supplies are 
large. There likely will be a small 
quantity of additional pork and beef 
coming to market this spring or sum- 
mer, and less in the fall, but this will 
not alter the basic picture. However, 
price increases may be sharper in the 
fall. (Donald Seaborg (202) 447-8376! 

LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

•Cattle 

Marketings of fed cattle in February 
were up from January's weather- 
reduced rate. In February, the number 
of animals marketed from the seven 
major feeding States rose 9 percent 
from a year earlier— the largest mar- 
ketings for that month since 1979. 
Good weather helped rates of gain in 
many areas. 

The number of cattle on feed on 
March 1 was 1 percent below a year 
ago. Placements on feed, particularly 
cattle taken off wheat pastures, have 
been large since December, Feedlot 
placements in February increased 12 
percent from a year earlier, but de- 
clined 1 percent from February 1982, 
Most cattle have been removed from 
wheat pastures by now. 

Feedlot inventories are current, and 
marketings through early April were 
likely below a year earlier. But mar 
ketings will increase again by early 
May, as the large December place- 
ments begin to be sold. 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 



Prices paid by farmers^ 
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Profit margins improved for cattle sold 
in January and February because of 
lower feeder cattle prices last summer 
and falL They will likely continue 
favorable through April However, 
higher feed and feeder cattle costs 
since early winter wiJi increase 
breakeven prices for animals marketed 
during May through early summer. 

An increasing farm -to- re tail spread 
and tight fed cattle supplies in De- 
cember and January have pushed up 
retail beef prices. Retail prices for 
Choice beef have iucreased from $2,30 
a pound in December, the lowest aver- 
age since spring 1981, to $2-44 in 
February. 

Fed cattle prices in the first quarter 
averaged about $67.60 per cwt, $6 to 
$7 above last fall and a year earlier. 
Fed cattle marketings should begin to 
rise again in mid-spring, holding down 
prices. Prices are expected to average 
$66 to $70 this spring and in the mid- 
$60's in the second half. 

Prices for yearling feeder steers at 
Kansas City continue to sell at a 
discount to fed cattle* partly reflecting 
high grain prices. Feeder steer prices 
averaged about $66^30 per cwt this 
winter, compared with $67 a year ear- 
lier. Higher feed costs this spring will 
continue to hold down price gains for 
feeder cattle- But the approaching 
spring grazing season and expected 
lower grain prices this fall will likely 
support higher prices for feeder -s took er 
calves. 

Utility cow prices in Omaha rose from 
$33.26 per cwt in January, when both 
beef and dairy cow slaughter was 
heavy, to about $44 in March. In 
1984, dairy slaughter ia expected to be 
about 0,5 mHlion head more than the 
3-1 million of 19fl3. Meanwhile, beef 
cow slaughter, beginning with this 
summer, will likely be much lower 
than a year earlier. Because total cow 
slaughter will drop well below 1983's 
large levels, prices are expected to 
remain in the lower $40'fl thia spring 
and in the second half. [Ronald A. 
Gustafson (202) 447*a636J 



•Hogs 

Producers continued to reduce their 
herds this winter. Hog prices ap- 
proached breakeven levels during late 
December through early February, 
However, prices fell from nearly $50 
per cwt in January to below $45 in 
late February^ as red meat production 
rose sharply. Prices returned to the 
upper $40's in late March; however, 
com prices rose substantially between 
mid-February and late March, further 
reducing producers' returns. 

The inventory of all hogs and pigs in 
the 10 quarterly reporting States to- 
taled 39.5 million head as of March U 
down 5 percent from a year ago. The 
breeding herd, at 5.35 million head, 
dropped 10 percent, while market hogs, 
at 34.2 million head, were down 5 per- 
cent from last year. The pig crop for 
December 1983-February 1984 totaled 
13.5 million head, 13 pert;ent less than 
a year earlier. Producers indicated in- 
tentions to have 11 percent fewer sows 
farrow during March-May than a year 
earlier^ compared with the 8 percent 
fewer they reported on December 1. 
For June-Augustt producers said they 
planned to have 13 percent fewer sows 
farrow. 

Commercial production for second- 
quarter 1984 is forecast at 3,600 mil- 
lion pounda, down 5 percent from a 
year ago. Hog slaughter during this 
period is largely drawn from the inven- 
tory of market hogs weighing 60 to 179 
pounds on March 1, which was down 2 
percent from a year ago. Slaughter is 
forecast to total 20,8 million head^ and 
the average weight is expected to be 
slightly below last year because of 
sharply increasing fee(^costs. 

This summer, hog slaughter is forecast 
down 14 percent, based on the 
March 1 inventory of hogs weighing 
under 60 pounds. The average dressed 
weight is expected to be about the 
same as last year. 

Hog prices in the second -quarter will 
likely average $49 to $53 per cwt. As 
pork production drops seasonally, 
prices are expected to climb from 
about the high $40*s in April to the 
mid-$50's in June. However, beef sup- 
plies should increase in May and June, 
thereby somewhat dampening hog 
price increases. 



Also, retail pork prices are expected to 
trend upward as food processors and 
distributors pass on the higher costs of 
buying hogs. The spread between live 
animal and retail prices in December 
was 81.5 cents, the lowest since May 
1982. Hog prices are forecast to aver- 
age S5d to $62 per cwt in third-quarter 
1984; lower meat supplies and a 
stronger economy will lend support to 
prices. [Leland IV! Southard 
(202) 447-86361 

•Broilers 

Froductiim in first-quarter 1984 may 
be slightly above last year even though 
the hatch has been down- Some birds 
have been lost to avian influenziEi and 
temperatures have been lower during 
most of the birds' growing period. 
Although the number of chicks 
hatched in November for slaughter 
this winter was down 3 percent, 
federally inspected broiler production 
in January' (measured in pounds) was 
about the same as a year earlier. The 
number of birds slaughtered was down 
nearly 1 percent, but heavier weights 
offset the decline. 

Slightly more chicks were hatched for 
slaughter in February, and the weekly 
average weights of slaughtered birds 
contmued above last year, suggesting 
an increase in production. Chicks 
hatched for March slaughter declined 
3 percent from 1983. but because aver- 
age slaughter weights were heavy last 
year, extra weight probably didn*t 
offset the decline in numbers, as it did 
in January, But if March weights 
averaged as high as weights in the last 
2 weeks of February, they could have 
risen 2 percent from last year. If this 
did happen^ It likely boosted ld84's 
first-quarter broiler output 2 percent 
from a year earlier. 

In March* the number of eggs set in 
the weekly reporting States were 
slightly above 1983, suggesting that 
second -quarter production will be 1 to 
2 percent above last year's 3,277 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Strong prices are encouraging produc- 
ers to increase output. First-quarter 
prices for a composite of whole birds in 
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Supplies Update: Livestock and Products 
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12 cities averaged about 61 cents a 
pound, compared with 43 cents in nine 
cities in 1983. 

If the avian influenza continues to 
wind down, prices for broilers in the 12 
cities may weaken and average 58 to 
62 cents a pound during second- 
quarter 1984. Nevertheless, this would 
still b« above the 46 cents of a year 
earlier. The strong economy is expect- 
ed to support prices. [Allen J. Baker 
(202) 447 86361 

•Turkeys 

Since December 1983, producers have 
been increasing the number of turkey 
poults placed for feeding, primarily be- 
cause of strong turkey prices. This 



may boOst production of turkey meat 2 
to 3 percent in second -quarter 1984, up 
from 582 million pounds a year earHer. 

Turkey meat output from federally in- 
spected plants during January was 
down 5 percent from 1983*s 144 million 
pounds, while February's slaughter es* 
timatea were about the same or slight^ 
ly higher. This could put output for 
first -quarter 1984 down 3 percent from 
the 462 million pounds of last year. 

In February, prices for 8- to 16-pound 
hen turkeys in New York averaged 65 
cents a pound. Although this is down 
from 72 cents in January, it is up from 
55 cents a year earlier- Continued 



strong prices through March could put 
the average for the first quarter about 
67 cents a pound. 

Second -quarter prices are expected to 
average 67 to 71 cents a pound, up 
from 57 cents last year. In spite of in- 
creased production in the second quar- 
ter, prices should be higher than last 
year because of strong demand and 
higher prices for competing meats. 

Cold storage stocks of frozen turkeys 
have been declining this year. On 
March 1, stocks stood at 147 million 
pounds, down from 188 million a year 
earlier and from 161 million on Febru- 
ary 1,1984. Whole turkeys decreased 
most, down 8 million pounds, while 
cut-up turkeys declined 6 million. 
[AlUn J. Baker (202) 447-86361 
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•Eggs 

During second quarter 1984, egg pro- 
ducere will be doing whatever they can 
to increase supplies, but a decline of 1 
to 3 percent from I983*s 1,405 million 
dozen ia likely* As producer! have 
time to add more pullets to their 
hocks, the decline should moderate. 
The hatch was up 10 percent in De^ 
cember, 13 percent in January, and 14 
percent in February. 

On March 1, layers on hand numbered 
277 million, down 1 percent from 1983. 
TTie number of eggs per layer was 2 
percent below last year, suggesting a 
continued tight egg supply. Egg pro- 
duction dunng Hrat-quarter 1984 is ex^ 
pected to be 1 to 3 percent below last 
year*a 1,433 million dozen- 

The average price during the first 
quarter of 1984 was about $103 a 
dozen, up from 66 cents last year. 
Prices of cartoned Grade A large eggs 
(delivered to stores in New York) aver- 
aged 91 cents a dozen in March. While 
this was down from January's $1.15 
and February's L04, it was consider- 
ably higher than March 1983*s 69 
cents. Short supplies and the psycho- 
logical effects of the avian influenza 
kept prices very strong early in the 
year. However, consumers resisted 
paying the higher prices, and supplies 
began to hack up. Retail specials 
cleared these supplies, and prices ad^ 
vanced in late March to over $1 a 
dozen. 

Prices will likely stay strong until 
after Easter* With larger supplies in 
the second quarter, prices may average 
88 to 92 cents a dozen, up from 69 
cents last year^ but down from priceg 
in the first quarter* fAlUn d Baker 
(202) 4478636} 

•Dairy 

Nearly 38,000 dairy farmers signed 
contracts with USDA to reduce milk 

marketings. TTiey signed up for a total 
milk diversion of 7.6 billion pounds 
during 1984, 22,9 percent of their base. 
In 1983, the participants milked about 
19 percent of all US. dairy cows and 
marketed about 22 percent of all milk 
sold. Because some participants were 
eligible for program payments for cuts 
made by the end of 1983, actual diver- 
sions in 1984 are estimated at about 5 
billion pounds. 



Milk production during January^ 
February 1984— the first 2 months of 
the diversion period— was 0.9 percent 
above a year earlier; 0^1 percent in 
January and 1.8 percent in February. 
Aiter adjusting for leap year, however, 
February production was down 18 per- 
cent. The dairy cow herd declined by 
106,000 head from November 1983 to 
January 1984, and by another 106,000 
from January to February, Output per 
cow in February, after adjustment, 
was about 1 percent lower than the 
previous year. 

Cow numbers are expected to decline 
further in 1984 resulting in a yearly 
average that is 3 to 4 percent below 
1983. Much of the drop will come from 
increased culling by program partici^ 
pants, but some non participants also 
will reduce their herds because of 
higher costs and lower effective re* 
ceipts per cwt. Output per cow is ex- 
pected to he unchanged or down as 
much as 1 percent because some parti- 
cipants are reducing marketings 
through lower milk per cow. 

Total milk production during 1984 is 
expected to decline 3 to 5 percent from 
the record 140 billion pounds produced 
last year, llie lower output will again 
result primarily from reduced market- 
ings by participants in the dairy diver- 
sion program. 

Prices received by U.S. farmers for all 

milk during January-March averaged 
$1340 per cwt, 33 cents below a year 
earlier. Milk prices are expected to 
strengthen by yearend, but for 1984, 
prices probably will average 10 to 30 
cents per cwt below 1983^8 $13.56. TTie 
effective all-milk price (adjusted for 
differences in deductions) may be down 
20 to 40 cents. 

Wholesale prices for butter, cheddar 
cheese, and nonfat dry milk are down 
from a year ago, reflecting surplus sup- 
plies and lower USDA purchase prices, 
lliey are expected to either remain 
near current levels or drop below a 
year earlier until late summer. 
[Clifford M Carman (202) 447-86361 

CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

•Wheat 

Farmers enrolled 53 percent of the 
U,S, wheat acreage base in the 1984 
wheat program, down from 1983*s 86 

percent. So, total U.S. wheat produc- 
tion for 1984 win likely exceed 1983'8 



2.4 billion bushels. Final harvested 
acreage will be higher than the 61.5 
million in 1983, but yields may not 
match 1983's record 39.4 bushels an 
acre. 

Winter weather in wheat -producing 
areas alternated between frigid and 
warm periods, but the 1984 crop came 
through dormancy in good condition. 
Nevertheless, as spring develops, con- 
cern remains about the degree of 
winter damage. Dryness again is a 
concern in the Southern High Plains, 

Competition in world wheat trade is 
intense, as exporters from the South- 
em Hemisphere push for expanded 
sales. As a result, this season's total 
U.S. wheat exports will be down 7 per- 
cent to 1,4 billion bushels. Large sup-i 
plies and lagging export demand have 
kept average monthly farm prices from 
rising above the S3, 65^ a -bushel loan 
rate all season. Prices have not aver^ 
aged below the loan rftte for every 
month in a season since 1958/59, The 
1983/S4 average farm price is expected 
to be about $3.50 a bushel- 
World wheat production for 1983/84 is 
forecast at a record 487 million tons. 
For the third consecutive year, produc- 
tion will outpace consumption* so 
1983/84 ending stocks may be the 
second highest ever. 

World wheat trade is forecast at about 
100 million tons, slightly under the 
1981/82 record. Imports by Spain, 
China, and Mexico are lagging behind 
their forecasts. 

A larger proportion of wheat trade is 
destined for feed use because of the 
lower price of wheat compared with 
other feed ingredients. But most coun- 
tries that are expected to increase 
wheat feeding will use domestic pro- 
duction. [AlUn Sckienbein (202) 447- 
8444 and Bradley Karmen (202) 447- 
8879} 

•Rice 

Rice prices last winter averaged well 
below the 1984 target price, prompting 
growers to enroll 86 percent of U.S. 
rice acreage in the 1984 program, 
down from 95 percent in 1983* During 
the signup period, farmers indicated 
plans to seed 30 percent more acreage 
this year* Even if production rises 
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one-third from the 1983 crop, an antic- 
ipated huge cut in beginning stocks 
will likely leave 1984/85 supplies rela- 
tively unchanged from current levels. 

Six months into the 1983/84 market- 
ing year, approximately 65 million cwt 
of rice were marketed at an average 
price of $8^63 per cwt. This is within 
the forecast range for average fann 
prices this season— $8.50 to $9 per cwt. 
Although January prices slipped to 
$8.57 per cwt, prices regained momen- 
tum in February, climbing to $8.85. 
Thus far, February prices represent 
the peak farm prices receiveid in 
1983/84. Continued strengthening 
may keep rice prices slightly above the 
midpoint of the forecast range and 
substantially above last season. 
[Barbara C Stacker (202) 447-8444} 

•Feed Grains 

Farmers enrolled 54 percent of their 
com base in the 10-percent acreage 
reduction program for 1984^ So, plant- 
ed acreage is expected to be around the 
February intentions of 81.8 million. 

The com supply tightened somewhat 
during March as the export forecast 
for 1983/84 was increased 25 million 
bushels to 1,900 millioQ— the result of 
smaller ^than -anticipated coarse grain 
crops in the USSR and South Africa, 
The forecast for ending stocks was 
lowered to 620 million bushels, of 
which about 176 million will be isolat- 
ed in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation's inventory, unless the 
average farm price reaches $3 87 a 
bushel. 

Com reserves IV and V were both 
released in early March, after having 
been removed from release status 
February 2. Thii made over 600 mil- 
lion busheU of uncommitted reserve 
com available to the market. The 
release status will be reviewed again 
on April 30. 

The reopening of the upper Mississippi 
River on March 5 stimulated market 
activity and contributed to the pnce 
strength that retriggered reserve V. 
From mid-February to March 22, the 
price of com increased from $296 to 
$3.31 a bushel at Omaha, from $2.95 to 
$3.41 at Minneapolis, and from $3.24 
to $3.62 at St. Louis. 

Farmers apparently did not market all 
of their PIK entitlement grain as soon 
as it became availablei or even by the 



en d of the en ti tl em en t period . Some 
farmers will likely hold their PIK 
grain — particularly if tt'a in on-farm 
storage— Into the summer. Two 
motives underly such holdings: (l) an- 
ticipation of additional strength in 
com prices as stocks tighten, and (2> a 
hedge against a poor crop this year. 

Because of reduced prospects in Brazil, 
the Soviet Union, and South Africa, 
the March estimate of global coarse 
grain prCNiuction in 1983/84-684 mil- 
lion metric tons— was about 100 mil- 
lion tons below 1982/83 level. The 
bulk of the production shortfall this 
year is in the United States. In fact, 
foreign production this year is estimat- 
ed to increase. Production for all 
foreign nations was forecast In March 
at 546 million metric tons, 18 million 
more than a year ago. The gain is the 
result of increases in China, Argenti- 
na, and Auatratian 

World and foreign consumption esti- 
mates stood at 762 million and 605 
million tona. respectively, in March. 
In the major importing countries, con- 
sumption was lowered 1 million tons in 
March to 301 millioni reflecting de- 
creased production^ Soviet consump- 
tion fell by 1 million tons, also reflect- 
ing smaller output. Coarse grain con- 
sumption by the major exporters, at 37 
million tons, was only marginally 
lower. 

Global ending stocks for 1983/84 were 
forecast at 60 million tons, almost 78 
million below the previous year. This 
year's expected decrease in stocks also 
will be mostly due to the drop in the 
United States. On the other hand, 
foreign carryover stocks were projected 
at over 36 million tons* only about 3 
million less than a year earlier. 

World coarse grain trade (excluding 
intra- EC trade) was forecast at 93 mil- 
lion tons. The estimate of Soviet 
coarse grain imports has been in- 
creased 1 million tons to II million. 
[Larry Van Mtir (202) 447-8776 and 
Jim Cole (202) 447-8857} 

• Oilseeds 

Soybean prices in central Illinois 
climbed to around $8 a biuhel in late 
March. This price rise, which began in 
late February, appears to be the mid- 
season price improvement typical of 



short crop years- Prices usually in- 
crease when buyers return to the mar- 
ket after working off inventories pur- 
chased in the fall. Nevertheless, the 
extent of any price improvement will 
depend on prospects for soybean crops 
in South America. The average farm 
price for 1983/84 is forecast between 
$7.50 and *8.20 a busheL 

The domestic crush is likely to reach 

985 million bushels in 1983/84, and 
soybean exports are placed at 725 mil- 
lion. A major uncertainty is Soviet 
purchases of soybean meal, which 
could alter prospects for U-S* soybean 
exports if meal purchases are not 
made. 

Domestic soybean meal use is still 
forecast at 17.5 million tons. Use will 
likely track changes in animal inven- 
tories and the profitability of livestock 
raising. The sea son -average price for 
soybean meal Is expected to be $205 a 
ton, an $18 increase from a year 
earlier. 

Soybean oil exports have picked up 
slightly, pushing the forecast to 1.65 
billion pounds. Nevertheless^ projected 
total use of soybean oil remains un- 
changed at 11.2 billion pounds because 
domestic use is forecast to drop 50 mil- 
lion pounds from previous expecta- 
tions. Soybean oil prices rose nearly 4 
cents a pound from late February to 
late March, and the season -average 
price is expected to reach 28.5 cents. 

As of February, US. farmers intended 
to plant 65.2 million acres to soybeans 
in 1984. Enrollment in the 1984 
wheat program in Soft Red States was 
very low, so a large increase ift expect- 
ed for soybeans double-cropped with 
wheat this season. Stronger soybean 
prices relative to those for com could 
also boost the final acreage figure in 
the Midwest and parts of the South 
On balance, soybean acreage could 
exceed the February intentions by 3 to 
4 million acres. 

World oilseed production was estimat- 
ed in March at 165 million tons for 
1983/84, down 8 percent from 1982/83. 
Eh-ought in South AiHca reduced 
oilseed prospects, especially for sun- 
flowerseedp which declined 57 percent. 
World soybean production was forecast 
at 79.9 million tons. 

As for world trade, Brazil and Argenti- 
na will likely ship more soybeans, but 
Brazil's meal exports may decline 
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slightly. Despite Argentina's different 
tial eiport taxes, which favor product 
exports, constraints on crushing capa* 
city due to record sunflowerseed and 
soybean crops may lead to greater ex- 
ports of whole beans and seeds. Weak 
crush margins in Brazil could result in 
some shift toward soybean exports. 

World exports of soybeans and soybean 
meal were forecast at 42 nullion tons 
(soybean meal equivalent), down 7 per^ 
cent from a year earlier The United 
States will account for 50 percent of 
total world soybean and meal exports^ 
down from 67 percent in 1982/83. 
BraziVs share is expected to rise to 
23.6 percent, up from 20.7 percent last 
year. Argentina will achieve a 9* 
percent share, compared with less than 
6 percent last yean 

World demand for soybean oil will in- 
crease slightly in 1983/84. For 1984, 
Indians soybean oil imports will likely 
reach 475,000 tons, offsetting declines 
in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Un- 
ion. To build domestic stocks and en- 
sure food supplies^ Brazil's exports, 
forecast at 900,000 tons, may be 
146,000 below a year earlier. (Roger 
Hoskin (202) 447-8776 and Jan Lipson 
(202) 447-8855} 

•Cotton 

After two seasons of prices near the 
loan rate and increasing stocks, cotton 
supplies are falling sharply and prices 
are becoming more volatile. Ending 
stocks for the current season may drop 
to about 3 million bales— compared 
with a carryin of about 8 million. 
Even though production is likely to in* 
crease in 1984, supply and demand 
could be fairly well in balance during 
1984/85, so prices will remain sensitive 
to market developments. Spot prices 
rose from 69 cents a pound in mid- 
February to 76 cents by late March. 

Cotton mills are expected to use about 
5.9 million bales during 1983/84- 
about 7 percent more than last season. 
Mill use trended down from September 
to E>ecember 1983, and had been ex- 
pected to continue down in 1984^ How* 
ever, economic growth was strong dur- 
ing the firat quarter of 1984, and tex- 
tile mills consumed cotton at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 6.4 million 
bales during January. During Febru- 
aiy, the rate wa» still strong at 6.0 



million bales. Accordingly, the esti* 
mate for this season has been raised 
100,000 bales from last month. Disap* 
pointing retail textile sales> a large 
cotton textile trade deficits and rising 
pnces for cotton relative to polyester 
will eventually slow the rate of use. 

US- cotton exports continue to ac- 
celerate as foreign consumption is 
strengthening and overseas production, 
except in China^ is weakening. During 
December- February, the seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate of exports averaged 
7.4 million bales. Exports during 
1983/84 are expected to be 6.9 million 
bales. Production outside China and 
the United States fell nearly 2.6 mil* 
lion bales below trend in 1983/84 be- 
cause of bad weather and insects^ 

With stronger prices since February 1, 
U-S- farmers will likely plant more 
than the February intentions of 10.8 
million acres. Farmers enrolled 71 
percent of U.S. cotton acreage in the 
1984 cotton program, below last 
season's 95 percent and 1982*8 78 per- 
cent. Accordingly, acreage could be 
between 11 and 12 million in 1984. 
However, cotton yields vary more than 
those of other crops> and production 
could range between 10 to 13 million 
bales. (For more information on the 
cotton outlook, see the World Agricul- 
ture and Trade Section-) (Terry 
Townsend (202) 447 8444 and Edward 
AlUn (202) 382-9820} 

• Peanuts 

Demand for edible peanuts is strong. 
During August 1983 January 1984, 
peanut butter accounted for about 45 
percent of the peanuts used in edible 
products, roasted peanuts (Including 
shelled and in-shell products) about 32 
percent, and peanut candies about 20 
percent. The 1983/84 forecast for food 
use is 2,090 million pounds (in-shell 
basis), up slightly from earlier elpecta- 
tions and last year's 2,056 million. 

Exports are forecast at 775 million 
pounds, up 14 percent from a year ear- 
lier and 75 million pounds above earli- 
er forecasts. In-ahell exports are up 36 
percent from last year, and shelled edi- 
ble eiports are about 19 percent 
greater than a year earlier. Exports of 
oilstock peanuts, however, are down 
about 50 percent Beginning stocks for 
August 1, 1984, are forecast at 700 
million pounds, down almost 20 per- 
cent from last year's high and 50 mil- 
lion pounds lower than previous expec- 
tations. 



Despite a relatively tight 
supply/demand balance, average 
grower prices are forecast at 24.4 cents 
a pound> down from 25,1 ceQta last 
year. The lower prices may be the 
result of this year's lower quality crop. 
Also, some producers may have for* 
ward contracted their quota peanuts at 
the support rate. (Jorge Hazera 
(202) 447 8444} 

•Tobacco 

Responding to a 5-percent cut in the 
effective quota for flue cured tobacco 
and a 7-percent increase for hurley, 
growers indicated in early February 
that they intended to increase this 
year's total tobacco plantings about 1 
percent to 794,000 acres^ If flue cured 
growers carry out their intentionst 
acreage would drop to a record^low 
395,000. 

7*he slightly larger acreage and a more 
normal yield would raise this year's to- 
tal tobacco crop 10 to 15 percent from 
1983's 1.41 billion pounds. Then, the 
domestic tobacco supply for 1984/86 
would about equal this season's 6-8 bil- 
lion pounds^ 

The drought reduced 1983 crop lowered 
this season's domestic leaf supply to 
5.3 billion pounds^ 3 percent below the 
previous year On January 1, off farm 
stocks were 1/2 percent below a year 
earlier. With a drop in both domestic 
consumption and exports^ total use of 
U.S. tobacco during 1983/84 may fflll^^2 
to 3 percent from 1982/83- Thua, by 
October 1, beginning stocks of all to- 
bacco may be about 3 percent below a 
year earlier 

Disappearance of flue-cured tobacco in 
the current marketing year may de- 
cline from last year's 935 million 
pounds, as both exports and domestic 
use are likely to fall. Because of the 
smaller 1983 crop, beginning stocks on 
July 1, 1984, wiU probably decline 
about 3 percent from last July's 2.21 
billion pounds. With the cut in the ef- 
fective quota^ the 1984 crop is project- 
ed to drop from last yearns 818 million 
pounds. 

Total disappearance of hurley tobacco 
thia season declined from 1982/83'& 
579 million pounds because of a reduc^ 
tion in both domestic use and eiports. 
Burley sales this season totaled about 
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Commodity Market Prices: Monthly Update 
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524 million pounds, 33 percent less 
thaxi last yean Sales included 33 mil- 
lion pounds of 19S2/S3 tobacco sold in 
October 1983. Burley be^nning stocks 
on October 1» 1984, are expected to be 
3 percent below a year earlier. 

USDA set this season's basic market* 
ing quota for burley tobacco at 583 - 
million pounds, 10 percent below last 
season. However, the effective quota, 
which reflects overmarketings and un- 
dennarketin^s in 1983> totals about 
687 million pounds, 46 milbon above 
last season. Therefore, production is 
expected to rise in 1984. 

The 1984 acreage allotments for 
Kentucky -Tennessee fire-cured were 
increased. However, allotments for Vir- 
ginia fire-cured and cigar types were 
reduced. Dark air-cured allotments 
were essentially unchanged. 
IVemer N. Grise (202) 447-8776} 

•Fruit 

Average grower prices for fresh and 
processing fruit advanced to 132 
(1977= 100) in March, up 4 percent 
from February and 8 percent above a 
year ago. The increase was attributed 
to higher prices for apples, grapefruit, 
and oranges. Apple prices are expected 
to remain firm because of rising 
demandi and those for citrus will likely 
advance. Overall, grower prices are 
expected to rise in the spring and to 
average moderately higher than a year 
ago. 

Since the freeze in Florida and Texas, 
retail prices of fresh fruit have 
remained above a year ago. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics' (BLS) Con- 
sumer Price Index for fresh fruit was 
296,0 in February (1967= 100), up 9.4 
percent from a year earlier. Prices for 
apples, bananas, grapefruit, and 
oranges were moderately to sharply 
higher. The smaller lupply of fresh 
Florida oranges due to the freeze and 
the diminished California crop will 
keep orange prices firm. Seasonally 
reduced supplies and rising demand 
will continue to push up apple prices. 
For bananas, prospects for increased 
supplies will moderate price rises. 
Overall, retail prices of fresh fruit will 
remain finn^ 



Reflecting tight supplies, packeifs 
raised wholesale prices for canned fruit 
several times. The BLS producer price 
index for canned fruit, at 272,8 in 
February^ was 11 percent above a year 
ago. Higher prices have reduced the 
quantities demanded, but tight sup* 
plies will keep prices firm. In con* 
trast, supplies of dried fruit during the 
balance of 1983/84 should be adequate 
or even ample. Prices have been 
steady. 

Supplies of frozen fruit and berries in 
cold storage as of March 1 showed a 
mixed pattern, with an overall in- 
crease of 11 percent from a year earli- 
er. Stocks of frozen strawberries^ the 
leading item, were up 44 percent from 
a year earlier. Consequently, prices 
are expected to weaken somewhat in 
the months ahead. However, since the 
December freeze, Florida citrus pack- 
ers have hiked f.o.b. prices of frozen 
concentrated orange juice several 
times, to the current record of $5.04 a 
dozen 6-ounce cans (unadvertised 
brands). Prices are expected to remain 
strong because supplies from Florida 
and Brazil will stay tight. (Ben Huang 
(202) 447-7290} 

•Vegetables 

Average grower and retail pricOT for 
most vegetables in the second quarter 
of 1984 will likely be near those of a 
year ago because of the residual effects 
of the Florida/Texas freeze. The lag 
time required for vegetable growers to 
plant and harvest in the areas affected 
by the freeze will coincide with har- 
vest in most Northern States, Despite 
this, projected strength in the economy 
and interest in the dietary benefits of 
vegetable consumption will buoy prices 
somewhat. 

F.o.b. prices for cabbage and peppers 

will remain high through March. How- 
ever ^ onion prices will likely drop in 
late March or early April as the har- 
vest begins in Texas and Mexico. 
Wholesale prices for peppera rose in 
late February, but they were not sub- 
stantially greater than a year earlier. 
Wholesale prices for radishes moderat- 
ed in late February, after posting sub- 
stantial highs in January. 

U.S. production of winter potatoes is 
forecast at 2.86 million cwt, a 31- 
percent increase from last year, plant- 



ed acreage of spring potatoes is es- 
timated at 82,700, a 4-percent expan- 
sion from last year. Potato prices^ 
however, are expected to remain 
higher than a year earlier until mid- 
summer, when fall potatoes begin to 
appear on the market. 

U.S. onion growp-era will likely plant 
124,830 acres in 1984, 1 percent more 
than a year earlier. Spring plantings 
of summer storage onions are expected 
to be 1 to 5 percent greater in most 
areas because of liigher prices in 1983. 
Plantings of other summer onions, at 
11,500 acres, are forecast down 3 per 
cent because of a shortage of trans- 

j plants in the South. The harvested 
acreage of spring onions is placed at 
26,300, down 7 percent because of 
freeze -dam aged fields in Texas. Spring 

I onion yields in Texas will be down 20 
percent from last year, and harvest 
has been delayed In some areas. The 
spring onion crop in California is ex- 
pected to be about normal. (John Love 
(202) 447-7290} 

•Sugar 

Raw sugar prices (c.i.f. New York^ 
duty /fee* pa id) averaged 21^5 cents a 
pound in January and 21.9 cents m 
February. The price in late March, 
about 22 centSp was nearly 4 percent 
above the market stabilization price 
(MSP) of 21.17 cents for fiscal 1984. 

Total U.S. sugar production in 1983/84 
is estimated at 5.6 million short tons, 
raw value, nearly 4 percent below laat 
year. Cane sugar output, at about 3 
million tons> fell 3 percent fi^m 
1982/83. Beet sugar, at 2.6 million 
tons, dropped 5 percent. Late plant- 
ings and poor weather In several areas 
reduced yields and sucrose content. 
Prospective sugar beet plantings for 
1984/85 point to an acreage Increase of 
nearly 5 percent. Sugarcane acreage is 
expected to change little, however. 

Deliveries of refined sugar for use in 
baked goods and candy reversed a 
downward trend in calendar 1983. 
Deliveries for processed foods ftUbi^ 
lized, and those for dairy products de 
clined much less than in 1982. Much 
of the potential displacement of sugar 
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by high fructose com syrup has al- 
ready occurred in these products. 
However, the sugar used in beveragea 
declined about 335,000 tons in 1983 
and is e;Kpected to continue to fall. 

U.S. sugar consumption in 1983i in- 
cluding imported sugar blenda, is es^ 
timated at 8-9 million short tons, raw 
value, down from 9.15 million in 1982. 
Conaumption in 1984 may fall between 
8.5 to 8.6 million tons (dry basis). 

The Secretary of Agriculture an- 
nounced March 15 that the U.S. basic 
import quota for sugar will be in- 
creased 100,000 short tons, raw value, 
to a total 3.05 million tons. Ending 
stocks in fiiscal 1984 could range 
between 1.3 and 1.5 million tons, com- 
pared with beginning stocks of 1*4 mil- 
lion. 

U.S. sugar imports lagged substantial- 
ly behind desired quota shipments dur- 
ing October- December However, 
much of the deficiency was likely 
made up during first-quarter 1984. 
Sugar imporU for 1983 totaled 3.1 mil^ 
lion tons, up about 100,000 from 1982, 
reflecting a higher amount of quota- 
exempt sugar, [Robert Barry 
(202) 447-7290} 
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World Agriculture 
and Trade 



OUTLOOK FOR U,S, COTTON 

World cotton trade in 1983/84 is ex- 
pected to remain near last season's lev- 
el; however, the U.S. share of world 
trade will increase markedly, from 28 
percent last year to 36 percent this 
season. Reduced supplies from foreign 
exporters will account for most of the 
U.S. gain. Also, readily available 
stocks have helped move U.S. supplies 
onto the export markets taking advan- 
tage of reduced production in the 
Southern Hemisphere late last year. 

Competition Slackens This Year 
Several unrelated factors have reduced 
cotton supplies in moat major foreign 
exporting countries. First, the USSR 
ia the largest foreign exporter of cot^ 
ton, hut it may be modifying its role in 
the world cotton market. During 
1973*82, the Soviets sent roughly 30 to 
40 percent of their exports to non- 
centrally planned countries. In 
1983/84, this share could drop to below 
25 percent. Western Europe and 
Japan don't appear to be as high prior- 
ities as Eastern Europe and other cen- 
trally planned countries. Moreover, 
the USSR has bought a significant 



amount of cotton froni the United 
States, China, and other n on traditional 
suppliers, as well as from traditional 
suppliers such as Syria. 

Changing Soviet trade pattenis are 
primarily a result of reduced supplies 
of cotton, but there are other factors. 
The Soviets have reportedly made 
large purchases of textile equipjTi.ent in 
the last 2 years, which may indicate 
increased domestic consumption of cot- 
ton. In addition, prospective revenues 
from the gas pipeline to Western Eu- 
rope may be reducing the pressure to 
generate hard currency from cotton ex- 
ports. Finally, the Soviet farm price 
for cotton is well above world prices, so 
exporting of cotton could entail a cost- 
ly subaldy. If Soviet policy on cotton 
trade is undergoing a long-term 
change, the USSR will maintain large 
shipments to Eastern Europe, but its 
net exports to non-centrally pianned 
countries may be smaller than during 
the 1970^s. 

Pakistan has been the second largest 
foreign exporter, with shipments of 
over 1 million bales each year since 
1979/80. In 1983/84, however, late 
rains and insects dramatically reduced 
cotton production, and Pakistan may 
become a net importer in order to sup- 
ply its textile industry. 

Most other exporters have been unable 
to fill the gap left by Pakistan and the 
USSR because they too have reduced 
supplies. Mexican production rebound- 
ed from 1982/83 lows, hut it remained 
about a third below the 1976-81 aver- 
age. Domestic use and the need to re* 
build stocks should keep this year's 
Mexican exports at or helow the 
1982/83 level. 

Brazil lowered stocks in order to ex- 
port over 800,000 bales in 1982/83. 
However, reduced production may 
cause this year's shipments to fall to 
about 100,000 bales. Indian cotton 
production did not increase^ and the 
Egyptian crop was down. Even Tur- 
key, where production rose, may 
reduce cotton exports because of in- 
creased domestic use and a new tax 
designed to encourage export of yam 
instead of raw cotton. These countries 
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may reduce exports a combined 1.5 to 
2 milHon bales— about the size of the 
expected increase in U,S, exports thia 
year. 

Purchases Stronger for 
Moat U,S. Markets 
Japan will be the most important mar* 
ket for U.S. cotton^ continuing to take 
more than 25 percent of U.S. exports. 
Although total Japanese cotton im- 
ports are not increasing and mill use l& 
stagnant. Japan's purchases of U.S. 
cotton may set a record. The U.S. 
share of Japanese tniportft could in- 
crease from about 42 percent in 
1982/83 to between 55 and 60 percent, 
primarily because of reduced competi- 
tion from the USSR and Pakistan. 

Western Europe will likely import 
more U.S. cotton in 1983/84, taking 
about 18 percent of US. exports. 
Dramatic increases will occur for Italy, 
France, Spain, and Portugal. South 
Korea, the largest market for U.S. cot- 
ton in 1982/83, is the exception to the 
trend. However, Korea will remain our 
second most Important market, taking 
slightly more than all of Western Eu- 
rope. 

Taiwan and Hong Kong together will 
take more than 10 percent of US cot- 
ton e^cports. Their imports are increas- 
ing, but they will remain below the 
levels of the late 197a's. 

Eastern Europe and the USSR may ac- 
count for about 5 percent of U.S. ex- 
ports in 1983/84. Like last year, it is 
not certain whether Soviet purchases 
will end up in the USSR or in Eastern 
Europe. Pakistan is also buying cotton 
and will possibly take 2 or 3 percent of 
U.S. exports. 
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Textile Production Shifting 
Away From U.S. Markets 
Demand for cotton is largely deter- 
mined by textile production and the 
share of cotton versus manmade fibers 
in textiles. As a labor-intensive indus* 
try, textile manufacture tends toward 
low-vi^age areas. In higher wage 
developed countries, improved technol- 
ogy has brought shifts toward man- 
made fibers^ However, the Multifiber 
Agreement limits international trade, 
giving the developed countries some 
protection from the exports of low- 
wage areas. 

Among the major U.S. cotton markets. 
Western Europe, Canada, and to a 
lesser extent Japan face high labor 
costs in their textile industries. South 
Korea, Hong Kong, and Taiwan have 
moderate labor coats. China is reputed 
to have the cheapest labor costs in the 
world (about 25 cents an hour), and 
most of the world's increased cotton 
consumption is occurring in China, 
However, with a cotton outturn of over 
20 million bales, China can cover huge 
consumption increases without im- 
ports. In fact, Chinese textile exports 
may become the single most important 
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factor depressing the long-tenn 
outlook for U.S, cotton exports. 

India also has low labor costs, and 
with the end of strikes that restricted 
cotton consumption in 1982/83, mill 
use will likely increase. However, an- 
tiquated textile machinery may limit 
the competitiveness of Indian textile 
exports. 

The only major markets for U,S. cotton 
that have relatively low wage rates 
and can be expected to increase con- 
sumption significantly are the 
Southeast Asian markets, especially 
Indonesia, Bangladesh, and Thaiiand. 
Nevertheless, these account for only 
about 10 percent of U,S. exports, 
(Edward Aden (202) 382-9820} 

WORLD GRAIN SITUATION 

Export Competition Intensifies 
World grain exports expanded rapidly 
during the 1970's; however, wheat ex- 
ports peaked in 1981/82, and coarse 
grain trade hit its record in 1980/81, 
World exports of both commodities 
have since declined slightly because 
demand has been tempered by global 
recession and larger production m ma- 
jor importing countries. 

U S^ market shares for wheat and 
coarse grains have dropped as world 
trade has declined during the past few 
years. Several factors caused this 
drop: 

• Production gained in Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and the European Community 
(EC) because of favorable growing con- 
ditions. 

• The U.S. dollar has strengthened, 
pushing the landed price of U.S. grain 
above that of other suppliers. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 



U.S. agf [cultural trade balance 



U.S. wheat exports 
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• Trade policies in exporting countries 
stren^hened their market shares. The 
EC export subsidy is one example. 
Another it the long-tenn grain trade 
agreements that cover about 60 per- 
cent of C&nada^s wheat exports and 
more than 50 percent of Australia's. 

All of the major expoffters are compet- 
ing in the largest importing markets, 
with varying degrees of success. Cana* 
da was the main supplier of wheat to 
the USSR during the past few years, 
while the United States was the major 
shipper to Japan* China* and Egypt. 
Australia sold wheat to the four lar- 
gest importers (USSR. China. Egypt, 
and Japan)t hut was not the dominant 
supplier in any. Argentina appears to 
he concentrating on a few major wheat 
markets, such as China and the USSR. 
In contrast, ahout 60 percent of total 
US- shipments went to other markets, 
including leas -developed countries. 

The wheat export market is very im- 
portant to Canada, Australia, and Ar- 
gentina. A large proportion of the pro- 
duction from Canada and Australia, 65 
to 80 percent, is exported; a compar- 
able proportion for the United States 
and Argentina fs 55 to 60 percent. But 
Argentina relies more on its wheat ex- 
port earnings for economic well-being 
than the others do. Consequently, the 
three competitors greatly depend on 
the export market. 

Outlook: Exports May Be Up 
The outlook for world wheat exports 
during 1983/84 suggests only a small 
increase in volume from the preceding 
year, but it is second only to 1981/82. 
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Market Shares of Coarse Grain Trade* 
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Australian exports are expected to get 
back on trend because wheat supplies 
in that country are substantially above 
last year's drought-reduced levels. 
Canada's exports will likely be as large 
as last year because the crop is large 
and marketing programs are aggres- 
sive. US. exports may be off because 
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of the strong dollar and only moderate- 
ly improving economic conditions in 
importing countries. Argentina and 
the EC will be able to maintain large 
exports because of continued large sup- 
plies and aggressive sales policies. 

World coarse grain exports for 1983/84 
will exceed last year's, despite higher 
prices. Production shortfalls have oc- 
curred in many countries, especially in 
South Africap increasing world eiiports. 
Australians exports are eiipected to re- 
bound following the drought. Canada's 
shipments are forecast to remain about 
the same because of reduced world sup- 
plies and better prices than those for 
U.S. feed grains. U.S. exports may rise 
slightly because of the increase in 
world trade. [Allen Johnson 
(202) 447-837$} 
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Agricultural Policy 



COMMODITY PROGRAM 
CHANGES 

The A^cultural Programs Adjust- 
ment Act of 1984 was signed into law 
by President Reagan early in April. 
The act affects tbe wheat, feed grain, 
cotton, and rice programs, as well as 
directing additional funds for economic 
emergency loans in fiscal 1984. 

Changes in the Wheat Pro-am 
The act affects the 1984 and 1985 crop 
wheat programs by: 

* Setting the target price at $4.38 a 
bushel in 1984 and 1986, instead of the 
$4.45 and $4.65, respectively, provided 
for in the Agriculture and Food Act of 
1981. 

• Providing for a total acreage cut- 
back of not more than 30 percent* con- 
siBting of a 10-percent paid diversion 
and not more than a 20-percent 



acreage reduction program- Advanced 
diversion payments equal to 50 percent 
of the payment will be made at signup 
time. The diversion payment rate will 
be not less than $2.70 a bushel. 

• Including a 10- to 20'percent 
payment'in-kind land diversion pro- 
gram for the 1984 crop. The payment 
rate would be 85 percent of the farm 
program yield. 

• Permitting haying and grazing of 
acreage diverted from production 
under the 1984 wheat program. 

Effects on the 1985 Feed 
Grain Program 

The act Lowers the target price of com 
to $3.03 a bushel for the 1985 program, 
instead of previously established $3.18. 
It also requires action if ending stocks 
of com are excessive- If com stocks on 
September 30, 1985, exceed 1.1 billion 
bushelSi the Secretary of Agriculture 
must: 

• Provide an acreage cutback of 5 to 
20 percent through combined acreage 
reduction and paid diversion. Not less 
than 5 percent of the cutback would 
have to be in paid diversion, and any 
reduction more than 15 percent would 
be divided equally between paid diver- 
sion and acreage reduction. 

• As with the wheat program, provide 
60 percent of the diversion payment at 
signup time. The payment rate for 
corn would be at least $1.50 a bushel. 

Impact on Upland Cotton 

The provisions for upland cotton are 
similar to those for feed grains: 

• The act freezes the minimum target 
price at 81 cents a pound for 1985. in- 
stead of the 1981 Act's 86 cents. 



• If stocks on July 31, 1986, are ex- 
pected to exceed 3.7 million baleSt the 
Secretary muit provide for an acreage 
cutback that includes at least a 5 
percent paid land diversion* The level 
of (unpaid) acreage reduction cannot 
exceed 20 percent of the base. 

• Fifty percent of the diversion pay- 
ment must be made at signup, with a 
rate of at least 27.5 cents a pound if 
the estimated carryover exceeds 3.7 
million bales. If the carryover is to 
exceed 4.1 million bales, the payment 
rate would be at least 30 cents, and if 
ending stocks are to exceed 4.7 million, 
the minimum rate would be 35 cents. 

Changes for the Rice Program 

• The new law freezes the target p^ice 
at $11.90 per cwt for 1986, as opposed 
to $12,40. 

• If the carryover on July 31, 1986, is 
projected to exceed 25 million cwt, the 
minimum acreage cutback must be 25 
percent— 20 percent in an acreage 
reduction program and the remainder 
in a paid diversion program, 

• Fifty percent of the diversion pay- 
ment, which has a minimum rate of 
$2.70 per cwt, must be made at signup. 
If ending stocks are expected to exceed 
35 million cwt, the payment rate 
would be at least $3 26, and if stocks 
exceed 42.5 million cwt, the payment 
rate would be at least $3.50. 

Emergency Credit Assistance 
The act also requires the Secretary to 
make natural disaster emergency loans 
available to producers whose farms are 
located in counties bordenng counties 
that have been designated eligible for 
disaster assistance. As for funds for 
the loan program during fiscal 1984, 
the act requires that at least $310 mil- 
lion be made available for insured 
economic emergency loans, and gives 
the Secretary the discretion to make 
additional money available. [Tom 
Fulton and Loreen Forester (202) 447- 
49431 
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Recent Publications 



USDA*& Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
Btalistical supplements, handbooks, 
and other periodicals that may be of 
interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reports-GPO 
The rollowing reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Govem- 
meat Printing. Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents. Prices sub- 
ject to change. Bulk discounts avail- 
able. For faster service or further in- 
formation call GPO'b order desk at 
Q02) 783-3238. 

Corporate Farming: Importance, In- 
centives, and State Restrictions. 
AER-506. 72 pp. Price $2.50. 
Farm Population Trends by Farm 
Characteristics. 1975-80. RDRR-40. 
48 pp^ Price $2.00. 

New Reports-NTIS 

The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from NTIS, Inden- 
tification Section, 5282 Port Royal 
Road. Springfield, VA 22161. Order 
by report title and PB number. Indi- 
cate paper copy (PC) or microfiche 
(MF). For further information call 
(703) 487-4780. 



Selected Socioeconomic Development 
Indicators: Africa, Asia, Europe, 
Latin America, the Middle East, 
and North America/Oceania. SB- 
705. 160 pp. Price: PC $16.00; MF 
$4.60. (Order by title). 

LongTermFAER-199. 28 pp. Price: PC 
$8,50; MF $4.50. PB84-155167. 

Changing Trends in the Red Meat Dis- 
tribution System. AER 509. 38 pp. 
Price: PC $8.60; MF $4.50. PB84- 
157056. 

Free Reports -USDA 
Single copies are still available free, 
while supplies last. To order, write 
directly to ERS Publications, Rm. 
0054-South, USDA, Washington, 
D.C. 20260 Be sure to list the publica- 
tion number and provide your zipcode. 
For further information call 
Q02) 447 7255. 

Coal Development in Rural America: 
The Resources at Risk. RDRR 29. 
Conversion Factors and Weights and 
Measures for Agricultural Commod- 
ities and Their Products. SB 616. 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releases 

The following liat gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that wiU be issued by 
the time the May Agricultural Outlook 
comes off press. 

April 

18 Cattle on Feed 

20 Livestock Slaughter 

Cold Storage 

Catfish 

23 Grain Stocks 
Rice Stocks 

24 Eggs. Chickens, & Turkeys 
30 Agricultural Prices 



May 



1 


Egg Products 


2 


Dairy Products 




Poultry Slaughter 


7 


Vegetables 


9 


Crop Production 


11 


Turkey Hatchery 


14 


Cattle on Feed 




Potato Stocks 


16 


Milk Production 




Sugar Market Statistics 



Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information, 
write or call Jerry Clampet, SRS-Crop 
Reporting Board, Rm. 5809-South 
Bldg., Washington, DC 20250; 
C202) 47-2130. 




Transportation 



OCEAN FREIGHT 

Ocean freight rates for bulk grains and 
oilseeds continue to remain &t their 
lowest levels since 1978 because of the 
lingering effects of the last world re- 
cession, reduced trade, and excess ship- 
ping capacity. To U.S. agricultural 
shippers, this means lower ocean trans- 
portation costs. In fact, the decreases 
In freight rates have partially offset 
increases in the U.S. dollar over the 
last 3 years. Rates are expected to 
remain stagnant until world economic 
reco%'ery sufTiciently stimulates ship- 
ping demand, or shipping capacity is 
reduced. 

Decline in Seaborne Trade 
Continues 

World seaborne trade in 1982 Qatest 
available published data) fell more 
than 8 percent from 1981 and 14 per- 
cent from the 1979 peak. The de- 
creases resulted mainlj from weak 
markets for industrial goods and crude 
oil During 1979-82, crude oil ship* 
ments decreased 32 perc^t, and iron 
ore 17 percent. Nevertheless, increases 
in grain and coal movements— 11 and 
27 percent, respectively— moderated 
drops in other categories. 
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Ocean Freight Rates for Grains and 
Oilseeds: Down Sharply From Earlier 
In the Decade^ 




III III HI III III 

77 78 79 80 81 
Ouaner and vear 

^Oceat) freight rates ere ciuarterlv averages 
based on reported ihippmg com r acts. 
However, bacause some grab shipments are 
not covered, these rates are only estiniates. 

Demand for dry bulk shipping can be 
evaluated by looking at the major 
commodll tea— Iron ore, grain, and coal. 
Grain tonnage decreased 2 percent 
between 1981 and 1982— marking the 
first annual drop in 8 years^ However, 
the average distance of haul increased 
nearly 1 percent. Aa a result, total 
ton^milee decreased by less than 2 per* 
cent. 

Like grain, seaborne coal shipments 
also decreased for the first time in 8 
years. Tonnage dropped nearly 4 per- 
centf while the average distance of 
haul increased 1 percent. Iron ore 
movements dropped more than 10 per* 
cent; however, there was a 6*percenl 
increase in the average hauling dis* 
tance. 

Excess Shipping Capacity 
Continues 

The world fleet consists mainly of 
three types of ships— freighters, bulk 
carriers, and tankerB. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 1983, bulk carriers accounted 
for about 31 percent of the deadweight 
tonnage in the world fleet. Tankers 
made up nearly 50 percent, and 
freighters 19 percent. 



The total capacity of all three types of 
ships has grown dramatically over the 
past decade. Of the three, bulk carrier 
capacity has grown the most— nearly 
208 percent between 1970 and 1980. 

On January 1, 1983, the privately 

owned U.S. fleet represented only 
about 3.2 percent of the deadweight 



tonnage in the world fleet. The U.S. 
fleet contains only 25 bulk carrier 
vessels, with a combined capacity of 
777,000 tons. Tonnage has increased 
more than 31 percent since January 1, 
1982, However, the U,S. fleet is still 
capable of carrying only a small por^ 
tion of the Nation ^a international bulk 
trade. 
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On a worldwide basis, new ahips have 
continued to be added to the world 
fleet, despite excess capacity. Addi- 
tions have been due to continued new 
orders and to the fact that ship 
deliveries can lag behind orders by as 
much as 2 years. World shipbuilding 
industries continue to offer new 
vessels at low costs, adding incentives 
to extend excess shipping capacity. ^ 
of September 31, 1983. 36.4 million 
deadweight tons of bulk earner capaci- 
ty and 4 J miUioQ deadweight tons of 
combination carrier capacity Cahips 
that can cany both liquid and dry 
bulk commodities) were on order 

Fo(r the fiiBt 9 months of 1983, average 
monthly idle tonnage for bulk carriers 
nearly doubled the 1982 average. 
Inactive combination carrier tonnage 
increased about two and a half times- 

Outlook Mixed 

The outlook for the shipping industry 
ranges from slightly pessimistic to 
mildly optimistic. Much will depend 
on how quickly global economic 
recovery promotes increased trade^ 
This, in turn, depends on how quickly 
the U.S. recovery carries over to other 
trading areas, especially Japan and 
Western Europe. Developments in the 
steel industries of these countries will 
be especially important. 



Preliminary 1983 estimates indicate 
that world grain tonnage ranged from 
the same as in 1982 to 2 million tons 
greater. A recent HP- Drewry study 
indicates that world seaborne grain 
trade in 1984 will likely be 2 to 3 per- 
cent higher. The degree of change 
dependa on the buying patterns of the 
big importing countries, such as the 
Soviet Union. 

Iron ore movements in 1983 were es- 
timated down 2 to 4 million tons frcwn 
1982. However, steel consumption and 
output are forecast to increase in 
Japan and the European Community 
in 1984. Nevertheless, the world steel 
market has been stagnant going Into 
the first quarter of this year 

Despite an estimated drop in seaborne 
coal tonnage in 1983, coal industry 
analysts remain optimiatic for 1984. 
Some have predicted moderate in- 
creases^ 

Even with expectations of a small in- 
crease in shipping demand, orders for 
new vessels and surplus tonnage could 
delay a recovery in the industry until 
1985. For this reason, rates are ex* 
pected to show little increase over the 
next few montha. W. Michael Harris 
(202) 447-8487) 



! Development of World Bulk and Combination Carrier Fleeti 
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Food and Marketing 



FOOD PRICE UPDATE 

Because of an improved U,S, economy, 
stronger demand is expected to boost 
food prices this year. The average in- 
crease in retail food prices is forecast 
at 4 to 7 percent. Smaller supplies and 
higher farm prices are aleo contribut- 
ing to the rise in food piices. While 
the expected increase in retail food 
prices is higher than in 1983, it is etill 
considered moderate compared with 
the double-di^t increases seen at the 
beginning of the 1960'b. 

A continued rally in the general econo- 
my is expected to keep upward pres- 
sure on food prices. After stagnating 
for the past 2 years, disposable person- 
al income has risen in the last 6 
months and will likely increase sub- 
stanlially during 1984. As a result, 
food demand will continue to increase. 
Furthermore* while inflation remains 
moderate* economic recovery will tend 
to increase the operating costs of food 
processors and distributors, who may 
pass these costs on to the retail level. 

Food Prices Rose Sharply in 
First Quarter 

Prices of most fooda rose sharply in the 
first quarter of this year. Severe 
weather lowered supplies of meat and 
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Increases In 1984 Food Prices 
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prices are expected to pu^h up the m- 
dex. Higfher meat prices can be linked 
indirectly to last summer's drought, 
wbet^ livestock producers liquidated 
some breeding stock to avoid high feed 
costs. With fewer animals available 
for slaughteFi meat Bupplies will de- 
crease, pushing prices up. 

Pork prices are expected to rLse sub- 
stantially in the third quarter, reach- 
ing the highest levels since 1982. Beef 
prices will continue to rise^ but at a 
slower rate than in late epring and 
early summer. Poultry prices will also 
rise in response to higher red meat 
prices. 

Food price increases during the fourth 
quarter are expected to slack off again. 
Prices for fresh fruit and vegetables 
usually decline as supplies increase 
from the fall harvest. Meat price in- 
creases will likely be small as supplies 
expand seasonally. Poultry prices are 
expected to decline in the fourth quar^ 
ter because of larger supplies and only 
modest increases in red meat prices. 
{Ralph Parlett (202) 447-8801} 

CONSUMPTION UPDATE 

Total food consumption in 1984 is fore- 
cast to drop slightly from 1983, but it 
will still be higher than in 1982. Per 
capita food consumption (retail -weight 
equivalent) is forecast to fall 2 pounds 
(0.1 percent) from 1983, even though 



fresh vegetables, pushing up prices. 
Prices of poultry and eggs increased 
because numbers were down slightly. 
The stronger economy and the psycho- 
logical impact of the avian influenza 
also helped to strengthen prices. 

In the second quarter, rises in retail 
food prices wlH likely moderate. Sup- 
plies of eggs are expected to increase 
seasonally as producers expand produc- 
tion in response to higher prices. 
Fresh vegetable prices are also forecast 
to decline because supplies will in- 
crease during spring and early sum- 
mer. As beef supplies decrease, retail 
prices are expected to rise from the 
low levels of December 1983. The Con ^ 
sumer Price Index (CPI) for beef and 
veal could reach the highest level since 
mid-1982, the first real increase in the 
1980*s. 

CPI To Rise Slightly Higher in 
Third Quarter 

In the third quarter, the CPI will rise 
at a slightly higlier rate than in the 
second. While prices for fresh vegeta- 
bles will fall seasonally* higher meat 
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real personal disposable income a^d 
consumer deniaBd for food are expected 
to grow. While consumption of animal 
products is forecast to drop, consump- 
tion of crop products may Hse a bit. 

Use of animal products is expected to 
decrease because of lower red meat 
supplies. These lower supplies will 
result in higher prices for beef and 
pork. Poultry consumption is forecast 
to increase as producers expand pro- 
duction in response to increased 
demand, 

Eg:g consumption^ however, will drop 
slightly in 1984 because of lower pro- 
duction. Consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts is forecast to increase a little be- 
cause of relatively stable prices a^nd 
strong consumer demands as well as 
continued large domestic donations. 

Consumption of crop products may in- 
crease by 1 pound in 1984, despite re- 
duced use of fruU and melons. Con- 
sumption of fruit and melons tinclud* 
ing home garden produce) is forecast 
to drop nearly 3 percent from 1983. In 
1983, consumption rose because of in- 
creased use of fresh citrus and frozen 
concentrated orange juice. However, 
the smaller California orange crop and 
December 1983 freeze have cut sup- 
plies. 

Use of cereals and bakery products is 
also forecast to fall in 1984 because of 
reduced suppliesp aa well as higher 
prices for grains. Vegetable consump- 
tion is projected to rise as a result of 
ample supplies and continued strong 
demand for fresh vegetables. Assum* 
ing good weather, consumption of vege- 
tables from home gardens will also 
likely increase over 1983's drought- 
reduced level. [Anne Rogers (202) 447- 
8801J 



USDA Support for 
Exporters 



Keep a step ahead of vour competitors bv getting the best 
government forecasti around on coirifnoditV-5P^''f'C export 
poftential through 1990 for «lectod countries in Africa, Asia, 
Latin AmertCd, and ih« Mk 



Export Market Prof ilf% «■ new wriei Produced joimly by 
USOA'S Eoonomit Rnearch Servtca and Foreign Agriculcural 
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Mill higftlij^t the P^tsducthon potential o* one country's agri- 
cultural sector, major trade policies, arxJ export potential for 
U.S. commo^Jittes. 

Four titles in the Export Market Profiles series are now available; 
s^e highlights end ordering information below. 
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Canada's New Rail Law; 
Effects on U.S. Trade 



Canada's New Rail Law: Effects on U.S, Trade 
Canada's Parliament passed in November 1983 the Western 
Grain TVans porta t ion Act aa part of a program for moder- 
nizing railroads and eltminating the problems that plagued 
Canadian grain handling over the last two decades^. The 
cornerstone of the program is the abolition of the Crow's 
Nest Pass rail rates for moving grain out of the Prairies in 
western Canada. The ratest froien at 1897 levels, were 
largely responsible for the decay of the grain transportation 
system, because revenues from this type of shipping were 
inadequate. 

Although total export tonnage grew» Canada's share of the 
world wheat market feU from a high of 26 percent in 1971 
to 17 percent in 1979. Transportation problems contributed 
to the decline, particularly in the mid-1970's, when the abil- 
ity to move grain to port* rather than the level of market 
demand, became the constraint to increased Canadian grain 
exports. 

Grain transportation problems were critical in 1977/78, 
when requests for sales totaling 2 million tons had to be 
denied because delivery could not be assured. Since then» 
however, grain collection and delivery has been streamlined 
somewhat. Furthermore, government purchases of hopper 



cars have doubled the number of grain -dedicated cars in the 
fleet. These improvements helped Canada to achieve 2 suc- 
cessive years of record grain exports— 1981/82 and 
1982/83--and a third record is likely this year. However, 
larger gram shipments were also made possible by a 
recession -induced decline in shipments of nonagricultural 
goods, such as coal, potash, sulfur, and forest products- 
New Investment Made in Hail Facilities 
The Western Grain Transportation Act will ensure returns 
to the railways through an annual subsidy of Can $650 mil- 
lion and a gradual phasing in of increased freight rates 
charged to producers^ In return for greater revenues, the 
railways will be pouring an estimated Can $16.5 billion into 
capital investment over the next decade, the largest such 
project since the completion of the Canadian transcontinen- 
tal rail line in 1865, 

New investment in grain-related facilities will expand the 
system's handling capacity and relieve bottlenecks. Most 
new construction will take place in western Canada. Cana- 
dian National Railway (CN) will build double tracks on 
much of the main rail line between Winnipeg and Van- 
couver to allow trains to move simultaneously in both direc- 
tions, and Canadian Pacific Rail (CP) has planned to lower 
the grade through the Rogers Pass tunnel, one of the last 
major bottlenecks. 

The Go\emment*8 outlays for grain transportation will 
total an estimated S37 billion through 1986, and $8 to $9 
billion over the neict 10 years. In addition to the annual 
subsidy, the Government will pay a share of rail cost 




A aysiem description and analysis of proftpects for expanding grain 
eiports are Prefl«nted in "Canada's Grain Handiing and Trajiflportation 
System," FAEK-192, Economic ReeeanUi Service, November 1083. 
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Exports of Canadian Grains and Oilseeds 

Year Volume 

Million meiric tons 

1970/71 16.9 

1971/72 19-9 

1972/73 2a5 

1973/74 1^19 

1974/75 1^1 

1975/76 17.2 

1976/77 1S.4 

1977/7B 20.2 

1978/79 18.2 

1979/80 21,7 

1980/81 21^ 

1981/82 260 

1982/83 28.3 

" Wheat, oats, barley, ryo. flaxseed, rapeseed. 



increases due to inflation. Also, it will continue to fund a 
branch line rehabilitation program and will purchase 3,840 
more grain hopper cara by 1986. 

How Will U,S. Trade Interests Fare? 
Canadian grain shippers have benefited from low freight 
rates that have effectively subsidised grain exports. 
Although the rales paid by grain shippers will be higher, 
they will not be fully compensatory for many years. Under 
the new program, rates may rise only as fast as railway cost 
increaseflp but from a ba^e that did not originally cover 
costs. Also* increases in rates are limited to a percentage of 
grain export prices. 

In the near term, therefore, Canadian grain farmers will 
continue to benefit from low rate*. They will also enjoy an 
expanded list of grains and grain products that qualify for 
the rates, and an improving transportation system. The 
effects of higher freight rates on production will be more 
long term* as rates begin to approach costs. 

The reform of the statutory freight rates could affect U.S. 
trade with the real of the world, as well as with Canada. 
Canada is the aecond largest wheat exporter after the Unit- 
ed States* and the largest exporter of barley, which com- 
petes with U.S. com and sorghum. Moreover, Canada is an 
important exporter of rapeseed, which competes in some 
markets with U.S. soybeans. Exports of these commodities 
have in the past benefited from the low statutory rates* and 
higher rates may make them less competitive. 

Live animals and some animal products account for a large 
part of U.S. 'Canadian agricultural trade. The United 
States imports red meat— mostly pork and some beef— from 
Canada. Canadian feeder cattle move into the Midwest^ and 



dairy and cull cows move from British Columbia and Que- 
bec into the northwestern and northeastern United States, 
respectively. Of course, the United States exports beef- 
primarily high-quality cuts for the hotel, restaurant* and 
institutional market— and ships slaughter cattle from the 
Midwest into Ontario. Pork trade fluctuatesp depending on 
relative exchange rates, differences in hog cycles, provincial 
governments' programs, and other internal conditions. 
Nevertheless, the balance of pork trade has been strongly in 
Canada's favor in recent years. 

Eventually, restructuring freight rates could affect U.S.- 
Canadian trade in live animals and meat through its effect 
on Prairie grain prices. Grain prices are set in internation- 
al markets* which are highly competitive Increases in 
inland transportation costs in one country cannot be passed 
on to foreign grain purtrhasers. Therefore, higher freight 
charges will be passed back to farmers in lower prices for 
grain. Although a more efficient transport system will 
result in enhanced opportunities for producers to deliver 
grain and may therefore strengthen producer prices some- 
what, these gains will probably be more than offset by pro- 
jected increases in freight charges paid by producers. 

The expected reduction In farm grain prices will favor 
expansion of livestock production in the West. Western cat- 
tle producers will tend to respond to more favorable feeding 
margins by retaining feeder cattle rather than shipping 
them to eastern Canada or the United States. This may 
force dome Ontario feedlots to find a new source of feeder 
cattle. 

An increase in the number of fed cattle in western Canada 
will likely reduce the need for fed cattle imports from the 
United States. Also, lower feed grain prices in the West 
should favor expanded hog production and may further 
strengthen Canada's trade position for this commodity. 

Competition From Canada May Rise 
The new law now designates the United States as an export 
market. Previously, grains shipped to the United States 
from western Canada were charged full commercial rates. 
Now. however* grains shipped by rail or truck for U.S. use 
are eligible for the statutory rate as far as the Canadian 
port. Movement by this route may make certain Canadian 
products less expensive to U.S. buyers than those in the 
United States, particularly in border States. The US, 
Embassy cites cost savings of about $35 a metric ton on 
imporU of Canadian barley into Seattle via Vancouver, 
compared with a similar shipment from Great Falls, 
Montana. 

Moreover, rapeseed meal and oil have been included in the 
list of products that move at the new statutory rate. 
Rapeseed meal exports to the northwestern United States 
have grown over the last few years. Thereforet the subsi- 
dized freight rate will make rapeseed meal even more com- 
petitive with alternate sources of high protein feed. 

A recent decision by the Food and Drug Administration to 
grant rapeseed oil "generally recognised as safe" status 
(suitable for food use) may also raise imports from Canada. 
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The ruling applies to oil from rapeeeed varieties (referred to 
as "canola" in Canada) that are low in two undesirable sub* 
stances. The ruling will also open the door for imports of 
whole rapeseed into Northern States^ where it can be pro- 
cessed by sunflowerseed crushers. 

The Goal: Expanding Farm Exports 
The Canadian Government's efforts at modernizing the 
grain transportation system are indicative of its strong 
commitment to expanding agricultural exports. This expan- 
sion comes at a time when the United States' agricultural 
export volume is falling and U.S. farmers are looking for 
additional outlets for their grain. Furthermore, other 
grain -ex porting countries are seeking to enlarge their share 
of the world market. Therefore, any expansion in Canada's 
grain exports further threatens the United States* share of 
the world market. 

In addition, U.S. grain and other agricultural exports have 
suffered from a strong dollar over the past 2 years. On the 
other hand, the Canadian dollar has remained rather weak 
by historical standards, averaging only about 80 cents in 
U.S. currency over the last 2 years, compared with most of 
the 1970's when the two curriencies traded at close to par. 

Rail modernization, construction of new port facilities at 
Prince Rupert in British Columbia, the addition of new 
ships to the Great Lakes fleet, and the updating of existing 



port facilities at Vancouver will enable Canada to respond 
to the growth in world grain demand anticipated in the 
1990's. In this connection, Canada has set a goal of moving 
40 million metric tons of western graib annually by 1990, 
which would imply a total export volume of about 35 mil- 
lion* (Canada exported 29 million tons of grain and oilseeds 
in 1982/83.) 

Higher Canadian freight rates in the years ahead raise the 
possibility of transshipping grain through the United 
States. This route has not been economical in the past 
because U.S. transport charges were so much higher than 
Canada's statutory rates. However, excess rail and barge 
capacity and Increased competition for customers due to the 
decline in U.S. grain exports^ if these persist^ may make 
this alternative more attractive than rail movement within 
Canada. Grain could be moved by rail to the Mississippi 
River and transferred to barges, or it could be moved entire- 
ly by rail to the Gulf ports, a route that would bypass 
bottlenecks at Locks and Dam 26 at Alton, Illinois. 

The U.S. Gulf ports present several advantages to Canadian 
shippers, including de^p^lraft, high -capacity, year round 
operation. The ports also serve the growing middle-income 
markets in South America and Africa. This movement is 
not likely to reach a high volume within the next few years, 
but it may become feasible as Canadian rail freight charges 
rise. (Mary Ann€ Normile (202) 447-83761 



The 1983 Handbook 
of Agricultural Charts 

Economic and agricultural trends come alive Tn this two- 
color handbook, containing 278 charts depicting all 
significant aspects of agriculture. To order your copy, 
send your check for S5.00 payable to Superintendent 
of Documents* and mail to Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
O.C. 2O40Z Be sure to indicate complete title and stock 
number, AH-61 9. Order SN: 001 000-04377-3 from 
GPO. S5.00. 
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Whales happening 
to agriculture in 
Eastern Europe and 
the Soviet Union? 



Find the answer in this new publication from the 
Economic Research Service . . . Agricultural Statis- 
tics of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union^ 
1960-80. 

Until now you needed the padence of Jobftiid the linguistic 
talent of Berlitz to sort through at lea^t eight statistical year- 
books in eight different languages to find answer* to ques- 
tions about agriculture in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. 



Now Agricultural Statistics of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, 1960^80 does the work for you. More than 100 tables 
provide 20 years' worth of information on land use. farm in- 
puts, crop and livestock production, and per capica consump- 
tion of agricultural products in Bulgaria. Czechoslovakia, 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Yugoslavia, and the Soviet Union. 

In addition to detailed tables, the book includes a lengthy 
''Explanatory Notes" section which defines the terminology 
used in the tables and the statistical concepts which have 
been applied. 

Agricultural Statiitics of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union, 1960^80 is important reading for anyone interested in 
the agricultural production trends of these nations and their 
role in international agricultural trade. 



To order AgriciUniral Statistics of Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, 1960-80 (SB-700) , . , 

Write to Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Make 
your check or money order for $4.00 per copy pay- 
able to Supcrinlcrdcnt of Document*. For fatter ser- 
vice, call <202> 783-3238 and charge your purchase to 
your VlSAi MasterCard, or GPO Deposit Account. 
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statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Key statistical indicators of the food and fiber sector 
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Prioot receiMd by farmer! (1977>-1O0), . . .^ , 133 

Livestock and products ^ 145 

Crops , i' . . '. 121 

Prica« paid by farmars^ (1977-100) 

prod, item* . ,, 150 

CommodJihes and services, int., 

taxes, and wages r. . . , . , 157 

Coih r«eipt»' ($ bliJ* , . 144 

Livestock ($ biJ.) '^r 72 

Crops (Sbll.l .;. 72 

Market baiket M967-100) 

Retail cost 266.4 

Farm value 245,8 

Spread 278.6 

Farm valoe/retail cost {%) . 34 

Retail prioM 11967-100) 

Food .... 285.7 

Athome ;.,..,., 279,2 

Away-from hoine .,.,.... 306.5 

Aericulturaltxpoiiv ^S biLl^ 39.1 

Agricultural Imports ($ bil,)^ 15.4 

Livectock end product! 

Total Irveitockand products (1974-100) . . 111.7 

Beef (ml*, (bi) 22,366 

Pork (miL lb,J 14J21 

Veal (mlL Ib.J 423 

Lamb and mutton (mil. lb.) .,..-,.... 356 

Red meatilmiL lb.} 37.266 

Broilers (mlL lb.) 1Z038 

Turkeyi (mil. lb.} 2.458 

Total meats and poultry (mil. lb.) 51,762 

E99S (mM. d2,J 5J98 

MiiklbiL IbJ 135.8 

Choice steers. Omaha tS/cwtJ 64.22 

Barrow* and gilts. 7 markets ($/cwt) .... 55.44 
BrolJefvwholesale, 12-city weighted avg. 

dressed (cii/tbiJ*. - * 44.0 

Turkays^whoJesate, n.Y,* B-16 Ibi ^ns* 

dressed (ctv/lbJ 60.8 

Eggs, N,y,Gr A large. (cti./dz.) 70.1 

Milk, all at farm it/cwx.). . .. .^ 13.59 

Crop pricet at the farm'* 

Wheat ($/bu.> . . ^,. , 3.55 

Corn($/bu.J Z68 

Soybeans ($/bu.) 5.69 

Upland cotton (cts./lb.} 59.1 

^Quanerly cash recejpU are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. "Annual data are based on Oct-Stpt. fiscal years ending with the Indicated year, 'The 
9-city Price has been discontinued: starting with the secorxi quarter 1963 the broiler pnco is the new 12-city average, * Quarter ty Prices are simple aver- 
ages; annual Prices are for mwkeiing year begmning in year indicated, F - Forecast. Numbers may not add to totals due to rounding. 'Seasonally adjusted 
at annuai rates. 
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Farm Income 



Farm income statistics , 
























1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 r 


1984 F 














$811. 












Receipts 

Cash receipts: 

Crop*' , . , , 

Livntock 

Toiwl - 

Other cosh income' ^ . . . 
Total cath irKome . . . 


51J 
41.3 
92.4 
1,4 
93.8 


45.8 
43,1 
68.9 

1.8 
90.7 


49.0 
46.3 
95.4 
1.8 
97.1 


48.6 
47.6 
96,2 

3.0 
99.2 


53.7 
59,2 

112.9 
4.3 

1172 


63.2 
68.6 

131,8 
2.9 

134,7 


121 
67.8 

140.5 
2.9 

143.4 


73.1 
69.2 

142.3 
3.9 

146.2 


74.4 
70.2 

144.6 
5.6 

150.1 


71 to 73 
70 to 72 

142 to 144 
6 to 10 

151 to 153 


72 to 76 

71 to 75 

145 to 149 

9 to 13 

157 to 161 


Nonmoney Income* .... 

Realized gross IrKome . . 

Value o1 Inventory chg. . . 


6.1 
99.9 
-1.6 


65 

97.2 

3.4 


7.3 

104.4 

'1.5 


8.4 

107.6 

1.1 


9.2 

126,4 

.8 


10.7 

145.4 

4,9 


12.1 

155.5 

-5.3 


13.3 

159.4 

7.6 


13.9 

164.0 

0,9 


13 to 15 

165 to 167 

-9 to -1 1 


13 to 15 

170 to 174 

6 to 10 


Totai gross income . , . . 


98.3 


100.6 


102.9 


108.7 


127.2 


150.4 


150.1 


167.1 


162.2 


155 to 157 


178 10 182 


ENpenf8> 

Cash expenses* 


59.6 


61.7 


67.6 


72.0 


81.0 


97.3 


105.3 


111,5 


113.8 


109 to 111 


118tol22 


Total expenses 


7"'1 


75.0 


82,7 


68,9 


99,5 


118.1 


126,6 


137.0 


140.1 


135 to 137 


144 to 148 


Incomv 

Net cash Income 

Total net f«rm Ir^come , . . 


34.2 
27.3 


29,0 
25.6 


29.3 
20.1 


27.3 
19.8 


36.2 
27.7 


37.4 
32.3 


38,1 
21.5 


34.7 
30.1 


36.3 
22 1 


41 to 43 
20 to 22 


37 to 41 
31 to 36 


Deflated total net 
term income' 


23.7 


20.4 


15.2 


14.1 


18.4 


19.7 


12.0 


15.4 


10,7 


9 to 11 


13 to 16 


Off-farm Income*, 


28.1 


23.9 


26,7 


26.1 


29.7 


35.3 


37.7 


39.9 


39^34 


39 to 41 


42 to 46 



F • Forecast ' Includes net CCC loans. ' Income from machtne hire and custom work, farm recreational tncome, ar*d direct government pavrnent*. 
» Impoted grow rental value of farm dweillngs and value of home consumption, * Excludes depreciation of farm capital, perquisites to hired labor, arxJ 
expenses associated with farm dwellings, and Includes net rent to alt landlords, ' Deflated by the GNP Implicit pfice deflator. 197>100. Reflects 
changes in farm definition in 1975 and 1977. 



Cash receipts from farming 



1983 



1984 



Jan F^b Mar Apr May Jwna July Aug SePt .Oct Nov Dec Jan 

Farm mark^in^ and CCC loan*' . 14,366 10,628 9.991 9.679 9,129 9,916 10.825 11,688 12,121 14.756 13,974 12,617 11,903 

Livestock and products 5,783 5,945 6.182 6,028 5,506 5,822 5*260 5,971 5,876 6.245 6.595 6,055 5.985 

Meatanlmals 3,;^2 3,804 3.740 3,661 3.008 3,263 2.692 3,419 3,245 3.548 3,005 3,372 3.412 

Dairy products . . . .^ 1.563 1.445 1.624 1,590 1,659 1,578 1.570 1.550 1.501 1,509 1.456 1,528 1.517 

Poultry ar>d eggs 726 626 735 685 757 902 809 929 964 963 1,042 L071 954 

Other 102 70 83 92 82 79 189 73 165 225 92 34 102 

Crops 8,583 4,933 3.809 3j651 3,623 4,094 5.565 5,717 6^46 8,511 8,379 6.562 5.918 

Foodgrains 1,014 612 406 305 326 926 1.833 1,426 877 888 692 601 510 

FeedCfops, 3,439 1,646 1.294 986 1,013 1.230 1.080 1,161 1,247 1.211 1.599 1,240 1.583 

Cotton (lint ar>d seed) 633 383 -104 -8 106 97 62 82 135 1,027 K352 1.081 483 

Tobacco 373 55 29 35 5 71 579 501 268 379 459 404 

Oil'bo«^ir>Q crops 1J04 744 727 554 427 452 833 855 1.227 2.750 h905 1,187 1.578 

Vegetables ar*d melon* 460 674 587 713 771 491 544 675 935 942 593 625 606 

Fruitiendtraanuts 424 316 236 315 375 479 663 511 709 749 75l 483 223 

Other 536 503 634 751 600 419 479 428 615 676 1,108 886 531 

Govarnment Payn>«nti 681 511 148 706 288 243 167 72 129 256 230 554 58 

Total carfi f«»ipt«» 15.047 11.389 10,139 10.385 9.417 10,159 10.992 11,760 12.250 15.012 14,204 13.171 11.961 

* Receipts from loans represent vatue of ioans minus value of redemptions during the month. 'Cash receipts estimates reported in this issue for l983 

contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 
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Cash receipts^ from farm marketings, by States, January. 



StAte 



Livestock 

and Product! 



Crops^ 



Total^ 



1963 



1984 



1963 



1984 



1963 



1964 



$Mil. 



North Atlantic 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont. . . . 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island . 

Connecticut . . 

New York . . . 

New Jersey . ■ 

Pennsvlvanla. . 
North Central 

O^io . . . 

Indiana. , 

ilJinoJs . . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota . . . 

Iowa 

Missouri , . . , 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota . 

Nebraska. . , . 

Kansas 

Southafn 

Delaware. . . . 

Maryland. . . . 

Virgiriia .... 

West Vlrginra . 

North Carofina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky ■ ■ ■ 

Tennessee . . . 

Alabama ■ . , . 

Mississippi . . . 

Arkansas. . . . 

Louisiana . . . 

Oitlahoma . , . 

Texas 



Montana. . . . ^ i^ . .... 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

CoEorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona ......... 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washlriflton 

Oregon. ......... 

Cahfornta 

Alaska .......... 

Hawaii 

United States 



* Estimates as of the first of current 
period. Rounded data may not add. 



20.0 


2Z6 


11.8 


19.4 


31.8 


42.0 


6.7 


i.5 


23 


2.4 


9.0 


8.9 


32.9 


31J 


2.3 


2.4 


35l2 


33.5 


11.0 


17.0 


123 


11.6 


23.3 


226 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


23 


23 


16.7 


19.8 


26,7 


24.1 


43.4 


43.9 


158.3 


164.1 


45.9 


47,7 


204.1 


211.8 


10.4 


10.9 


15.9 


14.9 


26.3 


25.9 


187.0 


191.9 


71.4 


85.3 


258.4 


277.1 


130.4 


13Z6 


224.5 


197.3 


354.9 


329.9 


130.9 


134.0 


359,0 


165.0 


489.9 


299.4 


208.4 


206.4 


1.238.0 


693.3 


1,446.4 


899.7 


99.0 


98.0 


137.2 


126.9 


236.3 


224.9 


322.7 


324.7 


123.0 


108.0 


445.6 


432.7 


285.9 


280.4 


393.5 


237.5 


679.4 


517.9 


559.0 


54Z9 


840.6 


339.1 


1,399.6 


932.1 


178.9 


177.9 


208.9 


193.7 


387.7 


371.6 


51.5 


54.2 


234.9 


100.6 


286.3 


154.9 


151.9 


155.1 


106.2 


98.9 


258.1 


254.0 


370.1 


374.1 


601.5 


262,7 


971.6 


636.8 


319.5 


330.2 


349.8 


114.4 


669.3 


444.5 


20.g 


27.4 


4.2 


4.6 


25.2 


32.0 


54.0 


61.6 


15.1 


14.3 


69.1 


75.8 


67.2 


70.5 


44.7 


35.2 


111.9 


105.7 


1Z5 


12.7 


5.5 


5.6 


18.1 


18.3 


130.1 


144.2 


109.2 


151.7 


239.4 


295.9 


33.2 


37.2 


77.1 


49.0 


110.2 


86.2 


138.3 


164.1 


77.3 


53.7 


215.6 


217.8 


76.9 


86.1 


465.8 


302.6 


542.7 


388.7 


93.2 


ia4 


322.0 


241,0 


415.3 


331.4 


77.7 


78.5 


101.4 


86.6 


179.1 


165,1 


94.3 


iia8 


53.8 


29.9 


148.1 


143.6 


65.4 


73,6 


185.4 


102.0 


250.6 


175.6 


115.8 


139.9 


134.1 


157.9 


249.9 


297.8 


36.0 


37.5 


154,6 


156.1 


i9a7 


193.6 


199.8 


214.4 


116.8 


86.6 


316.6 


301.0 


384.8 


396.8 


499.1 


399.4 


883.9 


796.2 


6a4 


68.6 


137.0 


60.6 


197.4 


119.1 


65.6 


66,0 


9a2 


81.1 


163.8 


147.1 


28.9 


29.9 


i.5 


92 


37.5 


39.1 


175.3 


18Z2 


106.7 


87.8 


2820 


270.0 


49.0 


46.8 


21.3 


23.0 


70.3 


69.8 


11 


83.8 


104.0 


90.2 


182.2 


174.0 


32.3 


1Z4 


11.1 


44,7 


43.5 


13,2 


13^2 


6.9 


6.5 


20.1 


19.8 


78,2 


83.3 


167.9 


189.8 


246.1 


273.1 


43.9 


46.1 


79.7 


85.0 


123.6 


131.1 


298.1 


317.5 


429.7 


463.0 


727.8 


780.4 


.6 


.6 


.5 


.5 


1.1 


1.1 


6.4 


6.7 


37 2 


37.2 


43.5 


.43.8 


5,782.7 


5.985.1 


8,58Z9 


5,917,8 


14,365.5 


1 1 ,9029 



month. 'Sales of fafm products include receipts from loans reported minus value of redemptions during the 
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<]|*it iiiain^kiiiy II ivif^ACi 


t \fJllfOI\^l 


AnnuAl 








1983 








1984 




1981 


1982 


1983 p 


Jan 


Aug Sept 

1977-1CK) 




Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


It cominodiiisi, . , 

Livestock and Products - • • 
Crop 


111 
103 
119 


120 
104 
136 


110 
106 
114 


152 

no 

186 


111 110 
109 108 
113 112 




96 

101 

92 


95 
97 
94 


102 

106 

99 


110 
110 
111 



p ■ preliminary. Voliime of marketing indexes reported In ttiis issue for 1983 contains revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans 
repaid, which has the effect o^ reducing sales. 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



Indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 



Prices RecekvQd 

All farm products , 

Ail crops * ' — ■ .- ' : ■ ■ 

Food grains . . , . . 

Feed grains and hay 

Feed grains , * , .^....„ . . ^ 

Cotton 

Tobacco * * 

Dll bearing crops . ., , 

Fruh -. :- . , 

Fresh market* ,. -.- ^ ^ 

Commercial vegetables. 

Fresh market .... 

Potdtoes' 

Livestock and products ^ . ,. . - ^ 

Meat animaJi ...,.:;: , 

Dairy products .!....,.. 

Poultry and eggs .,.,..■., 

Pricat p»id 
Commodities and sarvices. 
Interest, taxes, and wage rates. . . . . .\. . ^ . . . 

Production Jtemi 

Feed . , * 

Feeder livestock 

feftilizer 

Agricultural Chemicals ....... 

^Fuell& energy ^ . 

Farm & motor supplies . . . 

Autos & trucks , . 

Tractors & self-propejled machinery 

Other machinery 

Building & fencir*B 

Farm jervices & cash rent 

interest Payable per acre on farm real attat» debt * 

Taxes payabie per acre on farm real estate 

Wage rates {seasonally adiusted) 

Production items. Interest, taxes, and wage rales . . 



Prk:«rBcelvedn910-14-100) 

Prices paid, etc. {Parity Indexl (1910-14=1001 
Parity ratio* 



Il^l V, 1 


Annual 


, «*,w 




1983 






1984 




1981 


1982 


1963 


Mar 


Gel 

1977- 


Now 
■100 


Gee 


Jan 


Feb 


Marp 


139 


133 


135 


134 


134 


135 


140 


144 


144 


146 


134 


121 


129 


122 


134 


134 


137 


133 


137 


141 


166 


146 


148 


150 


150 


147 


144 


146 


142 


144 


141 


120 


144 


132 


151 


151 


151 


152 


150 


154 


145 


120 


146 


133 


153 


154 


153 


154 


151 


157 


111 


92 


104 


103 


106 


112 


111 


104 


109 


115 


140 


153 


156 


156 


157 


152 


151 


151 


150 


149 


110 


88 


102 


89 


120 


119 


118 


121 


114 


119 


130 


175 


128 


122 


117 


120 


142 


129 


128 


132 


132 


187 


129 


122 


116 


119 


148 


132 


130 


135 


136 


127 


131 


142 


135 


132 


145 


164 


169 


174 


135 


120 


130 


141 


134 


131 


150 


171 


178 


185 


177 


125 


123 


9S 


115 


127 


139 


153 


157 


159 


143 


145 


141 


146 


135 


135 


143 


150 


151 


150 


150 


155 


147 


159 


134 


132 


143 


151 


154 


157 


142 


140 


140 


140 


142 


143 


142 


140 


138 


136 


116 


110 


118 


106 


124 


137 


147 


164 


160 


149 


150 


156 


160 


159 


161 


162 


163 


164 


165 


166 


148 


149 


153 


152 


153 


154 


155 


156 


156 


158 


134 


122 


134 


125 


140 


143 


143 


144 


142 


143 


164 


164 


160 


175 


146 


151 


156 


156 


161 


164 


133 


141 


141 


141 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


142 


144 


144 


137 


138 


134 


134 


136 


136 


136 


146 


111 


119 


125 


123 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


126 


213 


210 


202 


191 


206 


203 


201 


202 


204 


203 


147 


153 


152 


154 


148 


149 


149 


148 


148 


148 


143 


159 


170 


166 


172 


177 


179 


178 


178 


179 


152 


165 


174 


172 


177 


177 


177 


177 


177 


180 


146 


160 


171 


168 


174 


174 


174 


174 


174 


177 


134 


135 


133 


138 


138 


133 


137 


137 


138 


138 


137 


143 


148 


147 


148 


148 


147 


151 


161 


151 


211 


233 


236 


251 


236 


236 


251 


256 


256 


256 


123 


131 


140 


137 


140 


140 


137 


145 


145 


145 


137 


143 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


152 


152 


162 


151 


154 


158 


158 


158 


159 


161 


162 


163 


164 


633 


609 


616 


612 


614 


615 


641 


660 


658 


66G 


1,035 


1,076 


1,105 


1,096 


1J10 


1.116 


1J19 


1,128 


1.132 


1J40 


61 


57 


56 


56 


55 


55 


57 


59 


58 


58 



* Fresh market for noncitnjs and fresh market arid processing for citrus. * Includes sweetpotstoes and dry edible beans. * Ratio of index of prices 
received to index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates. (1910-14=100). p- preliminary. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. average 



Annual* 



1983 



1984 



Crops 

All wheat l$/bu.) , 

Bice, rcxjgh ($/cvvt.) 

Corn (S/t)u.) 

Sorghum ii/cwt.l 

All hay, baled t$/tan) , . , . 

Soybeans ($/bu.) 

Cotton, upland IctsVlbJ. . . 

Potatoes 15/cwt.) 

Dry edible beans i$/cwt.) . , 
Apples for fresh use {ctsVlb. ) 
Pears for fresh use ^$/to^^^ . . 
Oranges, all uses {$/box)* . . 
Grapefruit. alE uses {$/boxP 



Livestock 

8eef cattle {$/cwtJ 

Calves {$/cwt.l 

Hogs {$/cwt.) 

Lambs l$/cwt) 

All milk, sold to plants {$/cwtl 
Milk, rnanuf. grade ($/cv^^.) 

8roilerj(cti./lb.) 

Eggs(cts,/doz.l* 

Turkeys (cts./lb.) 

WooJ {ctl./lb.)' 



1981 



1982 



1983 



Oct 



Nov 



Oec 



Jan 



Fab 



Mar P 



188 


3,52 


3.62 


3.66 


3.61 


a54 


3.47 


3.50 


140 


3.45 


11.90 


a36 


8.31 


7.99 


8.80 


8.82 


a66 


a67 


8.85 


a7i 


2.92 


2.37 


2.99 


Z71 


ai5 


3.17 


ai6 


3.16 


111 


3.25 


4.72 


4.00 


489 


4.67 


6.02 


5,01 


4.93 


4,93 


4.74 


4.88 


67.70 


68.60 


74.80 


70.10 


78.50 


76.40 


77.90 


80.00 


81.20 


80.50 


6.92 


5-78 


6.73 


5.82 


7,96 


7.80 


7.74 


7.85 


7.29 


7.65 


67 J 


55.6 


63.2 


6Z2 


64.1 


67.6 


67.3 


62.7 


65.7 


69.3 


696 


6J0 


4 98 


4.07 


4.50 


4.99 


5.30 


6.10 


6,28 


6.46 


2B.60 


16.80 


18.20 


1Z30 


23.90 


24.20 


24.40 


22.10 


21.30 


20.70 


13.2 


15.4 


13.3 


12.0 


16.5 


16.3 


14.6 


14,3 


15,9 


16.1 


264 


300 


287 


316 


255 


309 


238 


193 


201 


165 


3.77 


7.47 


3.68 


3.70 


.94 


2,10 


4.40 


126 


198 


4.04 


3.65 


Z04 


2.02 


1.56 


4.07 


1.75 


1.69 


2.35 * 


1.95 


117 


68.60 


57.00 


65.70 


59.70 


5170 


61.20 


54.20 


57.10 


59.70 


61,40 


64.50 


60.20 


6Z10 


68.40 


57.10 


59,20 


60.60 


60.90 


6190 


65.00 


43.40 


54.00 


46.20 


50.40 


40.40 


37.50 


44.20 


48.50 


45,40 


46.00 


55,40 


54.60 


55.60 


63.20 


60.90 


56.80 


6a90 


60,00 


60.20 


57.70 


13.80 


13.60 


13.60 


13.60 


13.80 


13.90 


1180 


13.60 


1140 


13.20 


12.70 


12.70 


12.60 


12.70 


1Z80 


13.00 


12.60 


1Z50 


1Z40 


12.40 


2ao 


26.8 


29.2 


25,4 


29.3 


33.0 


317 


36.9 


37,4 


37.8 


58.5 


63.0 


56.1 


58.2 


68.5 


75.8 


814 


96.1 


92.9 


79.4 


38.5 


37.5 


36.1 


33.0 


39.2 


39.9 


45.4 


46.6 


41.3 


41.6 


91.1 


68.0 


65.4 


56.0 


75.6 


70.5 


71.4 


617 


63.7 


72.4 



^EQuivalem on-tree returns. ^Average of ell eggs sold by producers Including hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail. 'Average local market price, 
excluding incentive payments. *Calendar year averages, p * preilmmary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted) . 

Annual 1983 



1984 



1983 



Fob 



July 



Aug 



Consumer Price index, aJI Items 298.4 293.2 299,3 300.3 

Consumer prjco irKi»Kje« food 298.3 292.6 299,3 300.5 

All tood . _ 291.7 289.0 29Z0 292.2 

Food awav from home 3199 315,2 319.8 321.0 

Foodflthome 282.2 280.3 282.8 282.5 

Meats' 267 2 273.2 267.8 264.2 

Beef and veal 272.3 27Z2 275.8 270.7 

Porlt 255.8 273.6 251.2 249.6 

Pojltry 197.5 194.0 19ai 200,5 

Fish 374^9 379.2 368.9 372.7 

Eggs 187.1 169.3 177.9 1817 

Dairy products^ 250,0 249.7 249.8 250.2 

Fat>andoiis' 253,1 258.0 259.0 258.1 

FruJti and vegetables 29Z2 278.1 298.7 299.4 

P'W^ 297,6 272.0 3ia6 310,7 

Processed 288.8 287.4 288,2 289.6 

Cereals and bekory products. 29Z5 288.7 2917 2940 

Sugar and sweets 374,4 370.7 376.1 375.8 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 432.2 43Z2 428.7 430.7 

App«r«lcoinmoditwsl*«footw««r, . , , 180.8 176.0 179.3 181.9 

FootwMr. 206.9 205.6 203.8 205.7 

Tobacco products 291.0 282.8 294.6 297.7 

eevenipt, atcohoJic 216.5 2113 217.2 217.1 

'Beet* veal. lamb, pork, and processed meat. * Includes butter. * Excludes butter* 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



Jan 



Fab 



1967- 


■100 










301.8 


302.6 


3011 


303.5 


305.2 


306,6 


302.3 


3012 


303.S 


304.0 


304.8 


305.9 


292.6 


292.9 


292.5 


2919 


299.4 


302,1 


322,2 


323.9 


324.8 


325.5 


327.2 


328.5 


282.5 


282.3 


281,4 


2810 


290.2 


2916 


262,6 


260.4 


258.6 


258.3 


266.4 


270.0 


268.0 


266.2 


266.7 


266.0 


274,9 


280.9 


250.2 


246.4 


241.1 


240.3 


250.8 


250.6 


204.4 


199.6 


201 7 


209.8 


217.5 


225.5 


372.6 


374.1 


374.9 


376.4 


3814 


3862 


193.3 


200.1 


208.2 


234.0 


266.5 


270.3 


25a2 


250.1 


250.2 


249.9 


250.8 


250.9 


264.8 


271.1 


275.4 


278.2 


279,7 


281.1 


297,6 


296.7 


288.9 


292,6 


311.0 


321.0 


306.6 


304.9 


288.7 


2942 


327.8 


342.8 


290.2 


290.3 


291.6 


2913 


295.1 


299.9 


2917 


294.0 


295.7 


297.1 


299.8 


300.3 


376.4 


375.5 


376.0 


377.7 


380.0 


381.2 


431.2 


436.4 


435.2 


4317 


439.1 


441.8 


185,3 


185.4 


185.3 


183.4 


179.8 


179.3 


208.0 


208.6 


209.1 


207.9 


206.7 


205.4 


298.0 


299.0 


299.9 


299.9 


304.3 


305.4 


218.4 


218.9 


218.6 


218.1 


219.0 


219.9 
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Producer price indexes, U,S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 

Annual 



1983 



1984 



Finished fpoodi^ 

Consumer foods 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh and dried vegetables. 

Eggs 

Bakery Pi'oducts , . 

Meats, 

Beef and veal . ^ . . 

Pork 

PouUrv 

Fish 

Dairy products . . .. 

Processed fruits and vegetables 

Shorier^iog and cooking oTls. 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 

Softdrlnkt 

Apparel 

Footwear . . 

Tobacco products . 
tntermediat* miterials^ 
Materials for food manufacturing 

Flour 

Reflrwd sugar' 

Crude vegetable oils . . . 

Crude mattndi' 

Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 

Fruits and vegetables* . 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plan: and animal 

Milk 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, ravw cane 



All commodjtiei. 

Industrial commoditi»i 

All foods' 

Farn^ product* and processed foods and feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods end feeds. , 
Cereal and bakery products 
Sugar and confectionery. . 
Beverages 



1981 1982 1983 p Feb Sept Oct 

1967-100 



NOV 



Dec 



Jan 



Feb 



269. B 


280.6 


285.2 


284.1 


285.1 


287.6 


286.8 


287.1 


289.4 


290.6 


253.6 


259.3 


261.8 


261.0 


263.0 


263.7 


261.8 


264.0 


272.2 


274.7 


228.9 


236,9 


251.2 


228.2 


262.6 


297.6 


269.3 


258.9 


232.9 


232.2 


278.0 


246.5 


248,9 


206.6 


264.4 


293.0 


257.4 


263.1 


316.5 


355.3 


187 J 


178 7 


n.a. 


170.0 


200.1 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


282.4 


280.7 


268.2 


275.4 


285.7 


281.7 


287.0 


290.2 


290.5 


291.4 


29Z8 


294.8 


239.0 


250.6 


236.7 


248.3 


229.1 


224.6 


216.6 


227.1 


239.9 


241.2 


246.6 


245.0 


236.7 


235.5 


226.6 


225,3 


2ia5 


230.9 


241.6 


248.6 


218.1 


251.1 


227.6 


259.8 


221.6 


211.3 


199.2 


213.1 


232.2 


222.6 


193.3 


178.7 


185.0 


179.2 


198.9 


190.5 


202.1 


206.7 


214.7 


215.6 


377.8 


422.4 


448.2 


482.4 


440.1 


438.6 


450.8 


422.6 


465.1 


436.6 


245.6 


248.9 


250.6 


250.9 


250.5 


251.0 


251.2 


249.2 


243.5 


248.6 


261.2 


274,5 


277 J 


274.3 


278.1 


280.0 


279.8 


281.5 


285.3 


291.6 


238.0 


234.4 


256,1 


227.2 


X5.0 


304.7 


296,3 


290.3 


291.1 


285.7 


276.5 


287.8 


291.3 


290.3 


291.4 


293.7 


293,0 


292.5 


292.5 


293.1 


189.5 


197.8 


205.0 


201.2 


206.7 


206.7 


207,1 


206.1 


207.6 


208.7 


305.1 


319,1 


327.4 


326,6 


327.1 


329.0 


330.3 


331.6 


332.6 


334.5 


186.0 


194.4 


197.1 


195.0 


197.4 


197.3 


198.7 


198.4 


198.7 


199.6 


240.9 


245,0 


250.1 


247.7 


250.9 


251.2 


251.4 


251.3 


251.7 


251.6 


268.3 


323.2 


365.3 


356.4 


376.5 


376.7 


376.7 


377.0 


389.4 


390.3 


306.0 


310.4 


312.4 


309.9 


315.5 


315.6 


315.7 


315.8 


316.6 


317.4 


260.4 


255.1 


258.4 


254.1 


269.4 


263.5 


260.4 


262.5 


268.3 


267.9 


19T9 


183.4 


186.4 


183.9 


189.7 


187.5 


185.1 


183.5 


182.4 


181.4 


171.8 


161.3 


172.0 


169.3 


174.7 


174.5 


173.8 


173.6 


173.8 


173.4 


185.4 


160.1 


193.8 


146.8 


289.6 


243.9 


229.1 


221.8 


241.4 


220.3 


329.0 


319.5 


323.6 


320.2 


328.3 


324.8 


324.1 


327.8 


333.7 


332.6 


257.4 


247.8 


252.3 


249.3 


257.4 


253.7 


252.0 


256.2 


264.2 


260.7 


267.3 


253.7 


261.7 


227.8 


275.5 


307.6 


274.7 


273.0 


290.4 


311.5 


248.4 


210.9 


240.4 


222.4 


258.0 


253.7 


257.6 


243.6 


245,5 


235.3 


248.0 


257.8 


243.1 


251.1 


231.5 


229.4 


22a 5 


238 2 


250.7 


251.9 


201.2 


191.9 


206.5 


200.1 


24Z2 


208.5 


238.5 


241.2 


252.6 


251.3 


242.0 


202.9 


227.0 


206.4 


238.7 


234.5 


243.6 


244.1 


229.3 


232.7 


287.4 


282.5 


282.0 


284.3 


284.4 


284.1 


283.2 


281.4 


279.1 


275.7 


277.6 


214.5 


245.3 


213.0 


305.7 


29Z8 


286.8 


271.5 


273.1 


251.0 


330 J 


311,5 


300.1 


299.7 


301.3 


301.3 


301.3 


301.3 


301.3 


301.3 


246.9 


269.9 


274.2 


275.0 


283.8 


275.0 


267.2 


264.8 


265.6 


263.4 


272.7 


278.5 


315.9 


313.7 


321.4 


314.9 


314.2 


311.6 


309.4 


315.7 


293.4 


299.3 


303.1 


300.9 


305.3 


306.0 


305.6 


306.0 


308.1 


308.8 


304.1 


312.3 


315.8 


313.9 


317.1 


3ia5 


318.3 


318.4 


319.2 


320.4 


251.8 


254.4 


257.5 


255.7 


261.0 


261.1 


258.0 


260.0 


268.3 


270.3 


251.5 


248.9 


253.9 


250.4 


259.1 


257.5 


256.0 


257.8 


264.4 


263.5 


254.9 


24Z4 


248.2 


24a7 


2^.4 


255.2 


251.0 


254.0 


263.3 


261.5 


248,7 


251.5 


256.0 


254.7 


259.6 


257.8 


257.6 


258.8 


263.9 


263.5 


255.5 


253.8 


260.9 


256.8 


263.6 


264.6 


264.7 


264.9 


266.1 


267.0 


275.9 


269.7 


292.8 


286.4 


300.2 


29ao 


297.6 


297.4 


299.0 


300.6 


248.0 


256.9 


263.6 


261.3 


264.3 


265.2 


266.1 


266.5 


268. d 


270.0 



* Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. ^Commodities requiring further processing to become fin)£hed goods. 'All type* and sizes of rfr 
fined sugar. ^Products entering market for the first time which have not been manufactured at that point 'Fresh and dried. * Includes all raw, Inter- 
mediate, and processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages. ar>d manufactured animal feeds), n.a. " not available. 

Note; Annual historical data on consumer and producer food price Indexes may be found in Food Consumption. Prices and Expenditures. Statistical 
Bulletin 702. ERS, USDA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm f ooris 






Annuai 
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1 


1984 




1981 


1982 


1983 p 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Marktt basket^ : 






















Reiail cost (1967-100) 


257.1 


266,4 


268.7 


266,6 


269.2 


269.5 


267.7 


269.7 


277.2 


280.7 


Farm value (1967«100J 


243.0 


245.7 


240.3 


238.9 


241.7 


239.5 


236.7 


244.4 


259.1 


264.0 


Farm- rfll*il spread (1967-100) . . 


265.4 


278.6 


285.6 


283.2 


285.4 


285.7 


286.0 


284,7 


287.9 


297.2 


Farm value/retail cost {%) 


35.0 


34.2 


33.1 


33.2 


33.2 


33.2 


32.7 


33.5 


34.6 


20.1 


Meat product^: 






















Retail cost (1967-100) 


257.8 


2703 


267.2 


273.2 


262.6 


260.4 


258.6 


256.3 


266.4 


270.0 


FafmvaJuei1967-100) 


235.5 


251,3 


235.8 


248.6 


223.9 


221.2 


270.4 


221.7 


244.3 


255.2 


Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . 


284.0 


29Z4 


304.0 


302.0 


307.9 


306.3 


315.1 


301.1 


292 3 


287,3 


Farm value/retail cost i%) 


49.3 


50.2 


47.6 


49.1 


46.0 


45.8 


43.9 


46.0 


49.5 


50.8 


Dairy prc>ducti: 






















Retail cost (196>100) 


243.6 


2470 


250.0 


249.7 


250.2 


250.1 


250.2 


249.9 


250.8 


250.9 


FarmvflJue(1967-100) 


265.9 


261.9 


26Z1 


264.6 


263.8 


262.4 


264.0 


260.5 


259.1 


257.3 


Farm-rciail spread (1967-100) . . 


224.1 


233.9 


239.3 


236.6 


238.2 


239.3 


238.1 


238,0 


243.5 


245.3 


Farm value/retail cost (%) 


51.0 


49,6 


49.0 


49.5 


49.3 


49.1 


46.3 


48.7 


49.3 


48,0 


PouJtry: 






















Retail cost (1967-100) 


193.6 


194.9 


197.5 


194.0 


204.4 


199.6 


201.7 


209.8 


217.5 


225.5 


FarmvBlue(l96>100) 


210.2 


201.9 


213.0 


200.3 


242.9 


218.1 


239.4 


251.3 


270.6 


265.8 


Farm-retail spread il967''10O) . . 


187.4 


188.1 


182.4 


187.9 


167.1 


181.7 


165.2 


170,0 


166.2 


186.6 


Farm value/retail coit <%) 

Retail cost {1967-1001 


52.0 


50.7 


53.1 


50.8 


58.4 


53.7 


58.4 


58.9 


61.2 


58.0 


183.8 


178.7 


187.1 


169.3 


193,3 


200.1 


208.2 


234.0 


266.5 


270.3 


Farm value (1967-100) 


206.5 


189.8 


206,1 


174.3 


216.1 


228.6 


257.4 


284.3 


332.6 


318.4 


Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . 


150.9 


16Z7 


159.5 


162.0 


T60.4 


156.9 


137.1 


161.4 


170,9 


200,9 


Farm vatue/retalt cottt 1%) 


66.4 


6Z8 


65.1 


60.9 


66.1 


67.5 


73.1 


71.8 


73.8 


69.0 


Cereal and bakary producli^ 






















Retail cost 0967-100) 


271.1 


283.4 


292.5 


288.7 


293.7 


294.0 


259.7 


297,1 


299.8 


300.3 


Fafmvaluen967-1X) 


204.4 


178.8 


186.6 


182 3 


2000 


199.4 


195.4 


190.1 


192.3 


192.0 


Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . 


284.9 


305.1 


314.0 


3ia7 


313.1 


313.6 


316.4 


319.2 


322,0 


327.7 


Farm value/retail cost (%) 


12.9 


10.8 


11.1 


10.8 


11.7 


11.6 


11.3 


11.0 


11.0 


11,0 


Fresh fruits: 






















Retail cost (1967=1001 


286.1 


323.2 


303.6 


277.1 


327,6 


314.1 


291.2 


281.0 


301.1 


305.5 


Farm value (1967-100) 


236.8 


288.8 


220.6 


198.0 


2243 


240.1 


256.4 


285.8 


283.4 


279.4 


Farm-retail spread (1967-100) . . 


307.3 


338.7 


340.8 


332.8 


374.0 


347.3 


306.8 


278.9 


309.1 


317.2 


Farm value/retail cost (%) 


25.9 


27.7 


225 


22.1 


21.2 


23.7 


27.3 


31.3 


29.1 


2a3 


FrB»h v«oetable&; 






















Retail costs (1967-100) 


287.4 


288.9 


299.3 


273.4 


297.2 


305.5 


297.4 


316.6 


aeae 


386.6 


Farm valine (1967-100) 


285.6 


261.3 


267.4 


208.6 


275.4 


296.6 


274.9 


295.6 


328.9 


359.5 


Farm-retail spread (1967-1001 , . 


288.3 


301.8 


314.3 


303.9 


307,4 


309.7 


30S.O 


326.5 


379.9 


399.3 


Farm value/retail cost i%) 


31.8 


28.9 


28.6 


24.4 


29,6 


31.0 


29,6 


29.9 


28,9 


29.7 


Procatmd iruite and vegetables: 






















Retail cost (1967-100) 


271.5 


286.0 


288.8 


287.4 


290.2 


290.3 


291.6 


293.3 


295.1 


299.9 


Farmvalue (1967-100) 


290.6 


267,2 


252.5 


249.5 


253.8 


254.5 


249.5 


256.6 


252.2 


263.4 


Farrrvretail 5:3read (1967-100) . . 


267.3 


289.7 


296.8 


295.8 


298.2 


298.2 


300.9 


301,4 


303.9 


3oe,o 


Farm value/retail coitai%) .... 


19.4 


17.1 


15.8 


15.7 


15.8 


15.9 


15.5 


15.9 


16.7 


15.9 


Fall and oHt; 






















Retail cost (1967-1001 


267.1 


259.9 


263.1 


258.0 


264.8 


271.1 


275.4 


278.2 


279.7 


281.1 


Farm value (1967- 100) 


2624 


207.8 


251.0 


198.5 


337.5 


307.8 


291.4 


298.5 


324.9 


303.1 


Farm-retail vread (1967-100) . . 


268.9 


279.9 


267.8 


280.9 


236.8 


257.0 


269.3 


270.4 


262.3 


272.7 


Farm vaiue/retail cost (%) 


27.3 


22.2 


26,5 


21.4 


35.4 


31.5 


30.0 


29.8 


32.3 


30.0 



* Retail costs are based on Indexes of retail Prices tor domestically Produced farm foods from the CPI-U published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, The farm value Is the paya)ent to farmers for quantity of farm product equivalflnt to retail unit, Jess sJlovH/ance for byproduct. Farm values are 
based on prices at l^rst point of sale and may inclLKde marketing charges such as grading and packing for some commodities. The farovretaii spread, the 
difference between the retail prtce and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processif>9. transporting, and distributing these foods. 

Note: Annual historical data on farm-retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expend hure$p Statistical Bulletin 702, ERS, 
USDA. 
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Farm-retail price spreads. 



1981 



AnT>ual 



1982 



1983 



Feb 



Sept 



1983 



Dct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan 



Feb 



Baerf, Choi^ 

Retail Prk»" Icts./ib.) 

Nat carcass value* (ct^) 

Net farm value* (cti,) 

FariTvretail spread (cts.) 

Carcass- retail spread* (cts.) . . 

Farm-carcass V read' (cti,) . . 
Farm value/retail Price 1%) ... 
Pork 

RetaM price* {cts./1b.J 

Wholesale value^ lets.) 

Net farm value* (ctv) 

Farrrvretail spread lets.) . . , . - 

Wholesale- retail spread* (ct$.). 

Farm- wholesale spread* Icts.l. 
Farm value/retail Price {%) . . . 



23B.7 


242.5 


238.1 


238.7 


234.7 


231.8 


231.1 


230.3 


239.3 


243.9 


149.3 


150.7 


145.4 


144.0 


136,1 


135.8 


136.0 


148.3 


155.9 


152,1 


138.5 


140.5 


136.2 


135.5 


125.3 


127.0 


126,6 


138.4 


146.1 


144.5 


100.2 


10Z0 


101.9 


103.2 


109.4 


104.8 


104.5 


91.9 


932 


99.4 


89.4 


91.8 


92.7 


94.7 


98.6 


96.0 


95.1 


82.0 


83.4 


91.8 


10.8 


10.2 


9.2 


8.5 


10.8 


8.8 


9.4 


9.9 


9.8 


7.6 


58 


58 


57 


57 


53 


55 


55 


60 


61 


59 


15Z4 


175.4 


169.8 


183.3 


1630 


162.3 


159.0 


158.1 


162.2 


162.9 


106.7 


121.8 


108.9 


12Z3 


1034 


99.8 


100.8 


110.8 


nz9 


1092 


70.3 


B8.0 


76.5 


9Z4 


7Z4 


66.4 


6Z4 


76.6 


79.3 


73.6 


83.1 


87.4 


93.3 


90.9 


91.5 


95.9 


96.6 


81,5 


82.9 


89.3 


45.7 


53.6 


60.9 


61.0 


60.5 


62.5 


58.2 


47.3 


49.3 


53.7 


36.4 


33.8 


32.4 


29.9 


31.0 


33.4 


38.4 


34.2 


33.6 


356 


46 


50 


45 


50 


44 


41 


39 


48 


49 


45 



* Estimated weighted average price of retail cuts from pork and yfeld grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from BLS. Walue of carcass quar^titv equiva- 
tent to 1 lb. of retail cuts; beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts. "Market value lo producer for quantity of live animal ^lulvalent to 1 lb, 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts. ^RepresentschargesforretaiJing and other marketing services such as fabricating, wholesaling, and in-city transpor. 
tation. 'Represents charges made for Ifvestock marketirkQ, processing, arid transportation to city where consumed. 



Transportation Data 



Rail rates, grain, and fruit and vegetable shipments, 

Annuaf 



1981 



1982., 



1383 



Feb 



1983 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



^Jan 



Feb 



Rail freight rate index^ 

All products (1969-100) 327.6 351.4 355.aP 355.1 355.6 357.0 357.1p 357.2p 370.7P 370.7P 

Farm products H969-100) 315.0 337.2 34Z3P 3AZ0 3432 344,1 343.ap 345.3P 357.7P 357.7P 

Grain iDec. 197&-100> 148.1 159.5 160.2P 160.0 160.2 160.7 160.5p 160.5p 167.2P I67.2p 

Food products (1969=100) 329.4 3532 356.6p 356.4 356.4 357.2 357.2P 357.2p 371.9P 371.9P 

Rell carload*nip of ^ain Ithoo. »rs)^ ... 26.3 24.9 26.1 26,3 29.7 31.4 29.5 25.9 31.1 29.2 

Bar9ttfiiprT>»nt.o#9r.in(m*l.bu.r .... 36.3 41.2 40.8 33.8 37.0 50.5 44.7 38.5 26.2 22,6 
Fresh fruit aod v«getiiblB ihtpmenti 

Piggvbacklthousandcwt.)** 262 387 551 521 571 437 514 597 516 600 

RaiHthou.cwtJ'* : 888 698 769 923 675 626 701 723 957 813 

Truck (thou, cwt.}'* 7,769 7.S49 7,873 7.184 6.221 7.008 7,550 7,753 6,847 6,697 

"Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised April 1982. ^Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads, 'Weekly average; 
from Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA. * Preliminary data for 1984. p= preliminary. 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 



.1981 



)9B2 1983 p Feb 



Sepi 



1983 



Oct 



Nov 



D«c 



1984 



Jan 



Feb 



50.4 56.B 



57.1 



237 


243 


240 


243 


243 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


ao 


3.1 


26.0 


28.9 


22.9 


21.2 


23.3 



74.1 74.7 



79.9 



281.3 288.7 189.0 136.7 



Broilsrs 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified {mil. Ib.l . . 11.906 12,039 12,381 929.5 1,044.8 1,038.4 937.2 941.6 1,022.9 

Wfiolesale price, frclty, (cts7lb.)* 46.3 44.0 49.4 45.2 54.5 

Price of broiler grower feed ($/ton) 227 210 223 206 240 

Broiler-feed Price ratio (Ib.J^ Z6 2.5 2.6 Z7 2,8 

Brofiere. stocks beginnrng of period (miL tb.^ . ^ . .. 22.4 32.6 22.3 20.8 23.8 

Average weekly Placements of broiler 

chicks. 19 States (mil.) 77.1 80.2 80.4 82.1 75.2 

Turk ays 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mlJ. lb.}. . 2.509 2,459 2.563 133,3 263.7 

Wholesale pric^, New York. 8-16 lb. 

young hens (cts./1b.) 60.7 60.8 60.5 54.9 64.9 

Price of turkey grower feed f$/tof>l 249 229 247 227 264 

Turkey-feed prKie ratio (Ib.)^ 3,1 3.3 2.9 2,9 3.0 

Turkeys, stocks beginning of period (mil. ib.l. . . 198.0 238.4 203.9 193.B 3S4.3 

Poults Placed in U.S. (miM C*) (*) 181.8 15.2 ai 

E99t 

Farm Production tmil.l 69,859 69,680 67.863 5,353 5,501 

Average number of layers on farms (mIL) 288 286 276 282 272 

Rate of tay (eggs per layer) 243 243 247 19.0 20.2 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 

large (ctt/doi.)^ - . . . 73.2 70.1 75.2 65.7 78.6 

Price of laying feed ($/ton) ,,,..;.,.. 210 190 204 188 218 

Egg^feedpriwraiJoilb.l^ > . . . 6.0 6.1 6.1 8.8 6-0 

Stocks, f irit of month 

Shell (thou, cases) 31 35 34 35 25 

Frozen (mil. lb.) [ .... 24.3 23.7 25.4 28.1 19.0 

RePla<»mem chJcks hatched {mii.) 454 444 407 33.0 31.8 



62.1 61.2 



79.5 81.1 



65.1 


67,0 


76.1 


72.2 


64.7 


263 


264 


262 


257 


256 


3.0 


3.0 


3.5 


3.6 


3.2 


432.2 


460.1 


251.6 


161.8 


161.5 


9.2 


n.o 


125 


14.0 


15.3 


5,683 


5.566 


5.767 


5^72 


5,328 


274 


277 


278 


277 


277 


20.7 


20.1 


20.8 


20.5 


19.3 


80.2 


91.8 


101.9 


115.0 


— 


218 


220 


219 


219 


217 


6.3 


6.9 


7.6 


8.8 


8.6 


25 


45 


18 


13 


28 


16.4 


14.2 


127 


11.1 


11.0 


32.3 


296 


34.4 


36.8 


37.7 



^ 12-dTy composite weighted average beginning APriJ 25. 1963. "Pounds of feed equal ]n value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 lb-. of broiler of turkey liveweight, 
'Price of cartoned eggs tovoiume buyers for delivery to retailers. * Not reported. 
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Dairy = 

Annual 1983 1984 

1981 1982 1983 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jsn Feb 

Milk prices. Minnesota-Wisconsin. 

35%tit(S/cwtr 12.57 12.48 1Z49 12.59 12.48 1Z52 12.56 1Z11 12.05 12.06 

Price of 16% dairy ration iS/tonI 192 177 168 177 198 199 205 205 205 201 

Milk.feed price ratio (ibJ' -^ . 1.43 1.54 1.45 1.56 1 36 1.39 1.36 1.35 1.34 1.34 

VVholMft[« piictt*: 

8un»r, GradeAChi. (cts./lb.) 146.0 147.7 147.3 147.2 l5l.O 147.6 147.2 143.1 140.4 141.2 

Am, cheese. Wii assertibly Pt. (cts./lb.) ... : 139.4 138.3 138.3 138.4 139.2 I4a6 140.7 136.7 135.8 135.5 

NonfBtdrvmllk,(cts./lb.)* 93.1 93.2 93.2 93,4 93.4 93.4 93.4 91.1 90.7 90.7 

USDA nti removtlt: 

Total milk equfv. (mil. IbJ* 12.860.9 14.2Q1.6 16,8l3.5 K890.8 582.9 68a7 674.4 920.0 1,889.0 1,398.2 

Sutter (mil. lb.) 351.5 382.0 413.2 59.2 4.3 18.1 10.4 19.0 61.2 47.2 

Am. Cheese (mil. lb.) ...:... 563,0 642.5 832.8 67.3 49.2 30.6 46.0 52,9 6Z5 424 

Nontatdrv milk (mik lb.) 851.3 948.1 1J361.0 83.9 634 62.4 62.0 63.2 76,2 64.0 

Milk: 

Total milk production (mlL lb.) 133.013 135,802 139.968 10,725 11,262 11,430 11,000 11,395 11,490 10.905 

Milk per cow {lb.t 12,177 12,309 12.587 969 1X)10 U024 985 1.022 1,039 996 

Number otmflk cows ithou.) 10.923 11,033 11,120 11.072 11,150 11.159 11J70 11.146 11,064 10,958 

Stocks, beginning 

Tota*m1lkequiv.(mii. lb.)* 12,958 18,377 20,054 20.738 24,844 24.294 23.531 23.019 22.646 22.917 

CommercWlmil. Jb.) 5,752 5,398 4^03 4.884 5,372 5,156 5,280 5J09 5,234 5^16 

Govornment (mil. Ib.l 7,207 12.980 15,451 15.854 19,472 19,138 18,251 17,911 17.412 17,700 

imports, total equiv, (mil lb.)'* 2.329 Z477 2,616 161 216 236 265 368 247 n.a. 

Commercial disappearance 

mllkequiv. {mil. lb.) ...^ 120,531 122.443 122.179 8,553 10,918 10.662 10,569 10.519 9.664 h.a. 

Butt«r: 

Production (mil. lb.} 1,228,2 1^57.0 1,306.3 120,7 84.2 98.3 98.8 108.5 126.0 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 304.6 429.2 466.8 485.4 581.8 552.3 523.9 506.7 499.4 510.6 

Commercial disappearance lmiI.Jb.) 869.2 897.3 888,8 61.0 79.5 74.8 91.8 87.4 n.a. n.a. 

AnwncAn ch*«s« 

Production (miL lb.} Z642.3 2,750.5 Z916.5 216.3 213.3 225.2 221.0 242.5 231.1 n.a. 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 591.5 889.1 981,4 999.5 1.199.1 1,207.3 1.194.3 1,1837 1,161.5 1,165 2 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 2,147.9 2,165,0 2.07Z1 124.9 187.5 190.8 182.6 183.5 184.9 n.a. 

Oth«r chM«i: 

Production (mil. lb.) 1.635.3 1.789.4 1.857.1 136.3 161.8 166.9 166.8 177,1 156.3 n.a. 

Stock*, beginning (mil. lb.) 99,3 86,6 82.8 101.9 107.4 107.4 1038 104.2 104.9 105.4 

CocnmerciaJ disappearance (mil. lb.) 1.875.6 2.044.6 2,099.6 151.5 183.8 194.2 191.6 216.1 178.0 n.a. 

Nonfat ckY mllkl 

Production (mil, lb.) 1.314.3 1.400.6 1,512.6 115.7 104,6 104,8 99.3 110.6 111.9 n.a. 

Stocki, beginning {mil. lb.) 586.8 889.7 1,28Z0 1.292.D 1.480.2 1.419.1 M05.1 1.373.0 1.394.9 1,4133 

Commercial disappearance (mfl, lb.} 464.1 447.8 472.6 23.7 57.4 44.3 1Z4 36.4 44.4 n.a. 

Frozen dessert production (mil. 931,)* 1.167.7 1,176.2 1,235.0 81.3 111^9 91.2 838 78.8 74.7 n.a. 

* Manufacturing grade milk. 'Pounds of 16% protein ration equal in vatue to 1 pound of m J Ik. 'Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, high 
heal spray Process. * Milk equivalent, fat solids basis. ' Ice cream, Ece milk, and sherbet, n.ai ■ not available. 



Wool ^ 

Annual 19S3 I^BA 

1981 1982 19S3 Feb Sapt Oct Now Dec Jan Fab 

U.S. wool price, Borton* (cti/lb.) 278 247 212 n.a. 225 225 225 228 230 230 

Imported wool price, Borton' <cts./lb.) . . 292 262 248 249 247 254 250 247 247 254 
U.S. mill consumption, icoured 

ApparelwooHthou.lb.! 127,752 105,857 132,404 9,645 12.841 11^207 11.189 12.363 11.049 n.a, 

Carpetwool (thou, lb.) 10.896 9.825 11,907 955 1.428 902 713 851 823 n.a 

' Wool price delrverwJ at U.S. mills, clean basis. Graded Ten^jtory 64's (20,60-22.04 microns) rtaple 2V and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as; 
Terriiorv fine, good French combing and staple. 'Wool Pr\ce delivered at U.S. mfils. clean basis. Australtan 60/62's, type 64A (24 micron). Duty since 
1982 has been 10.0 cents. Prior to January 1976 reported as: Australian 64's combing^ excluding, n.a. = not available. 



M Agricultural Outlook 



Meat animals 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



F«b 



S«pt 



1983 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan 



Feb 



CatUeonlead (7-States) 
Number on ^eed Uhou. head)^ , . 
Placed on feed hhou. head) .... 

Marketings {thou, head) 

Other disappearance (thou. head). 
Beef steer-corn prfo« ratto* 

Omahft (bu.J* - - 

Hog-corn Pfice ratio* Omaha (bu.)^ 
Market Prices ($ per cwi,) 
Slaughter cattle: 

Choice steers. Omaha 

Utility cowSr Omaha 

Choice vealers* S. St Paul .... 
Feeder cattia: 

Choice* Kansas City* 600-700 ^b, 
Slaughter hogs: 

Barrows arvj gitts, 7-mark8ts . , 
Feeder pigs: 

a Mo. 40-50 tb. {per head) . , . 
Slaoghtef sheep and iambs: 

Lambs. Choice, San Ang^Eo . . , 

Ewes. Good. San Angelo 

Feeder iSmbs: 

Choice* San Angeio 

Wholesale meat prices. Midwest 

Choicesteefbeel, 600-700 lb. . 

Cannar and Cutler cow beef, . . 

PorkioJns. &T4 Ib.^ 

Pork beiil^* 12-14 tb, ..... . 

HamSr sktnrted, 1^17 lb 



7*863 
17.814 
17.198 

1.263 

22.2 

15.5 



63.84 
41.93 
77.16 

66.24 

44.45 

35.40 

58.40 
26.15 



99,84 
84.06 
96.56 
52.29 
77.58 



7,201 
20.261 
18*007 

1.139 

26.5 
22.9 



64.30 
39.96 
77.70 

64.82 

55.44 

51.14 

56.44 
21.80 



56.86 52.97 



101.31 
78.96 

111.51 
76 54 
91.47 



8,316 8,052 6.691 

19,709r 1,164 2,003 

18.664r 1.491 1.672 

1*355 121 71 



20.6 
15.9 



62.52 

39.35 
72.97 

63.70 

47.71 

33.96 

57.40 
16.85 



97.83 
78.48 

60.58 
75.60 



23.4 

21.7 



61.20 
40,92 
75.00 

67.35 

57.27 

55.40 

60.88 
19,25 



96.55 
83.83 



88.93 



17.8 
13.8 



59.19 
37.75 
73.38 

58.31 

45,70 

22.96 

50.88 
11.62 



54.87 64.06 42.94 



92.10 
75.27 

55.30 
74.21 



6,951 7,683 7.814 8.006 

2,460 1*711 1736 1.566 

1*626 1.459 1,425 1.569 

102 121 119 86 



18.4 
12.9 



59.58 
37.42 
66.75 

60.20 

41.38 

22.27 

54.44 

iai3 

49.81 

91.24 
71.54 

49.10 
73.66 



18.3 
11.9 



59.41 
34.14 
67.50 

61.00 

38 79 

24.54 

57 94 
17.17 



91.57 
67.99 

50,86 
77.26 



19,8 
14.5 



62.85 
33.58 
67.50 

63.65 

4a, 37 

27.65 

60.50 
18.33 



99.82 
70.41 

54.59 
88.11 



21.6 
16.0 



67.08 
33.26 
64.94 

65,06 

49.91 

33.61 

60.62 
20.00 



57.69 60.00 59.50 



105,74 
70,63 

104,36 
65.03 
70.44 



7.917 

1.301 

1,621 

82 

22.1 

15.3 



67.07 
39.69 
77.50 

66.45 

46,31 

43.48 

58.75 
30.40 

60.15 

102.86 
79,45 
94,68 
54.68 
68.80 



Commercial slaughter (thou, head)* 
Cattle. 

Steers 

Heifers 

Cows 

8urtsand stags 

Calves 

Sheep and lambs 

Hogs 

Commercial Production jmiL lb.) 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb and mutton 

Pork . > ; .r 



34,953 

17.508 

10.027 

6,643 

775 

2*798 

6,008 

91*575 

22,214 
415 
327 

15J16 



35,843 

17.277 

10.394 

7*354 

818 

3,021 

6.449 

82 J 90 

22.366 
423 
356 

14.121 



36,649r 

17.486 

10.758 

7.597 

608 

3.076 

6.61 9r 

87,584r 

23,058r 
429r 
368r 

15.1 20r 



2,69 1r 

1,346 

783 

506 

57 

224 

468 

5*964 

1*707r 
32 
27 

1*021 



3.313r 
1.508r 
1,033 
700r 
71 
283 
617r 
7.500r 

2*090r 
38 
33 

1 .273r 



3.278r 

1.451r 

990r 

766r 

71 
290 
601 r 
8.086r 

2,062r 
41 
32 

1.388r 



3.079r 

1.377 

881r 

756r 

65 

294 

528 

8*436r 

1 ,935f 
39 
29 

1,468 



3.161r 
1,482 
852r 
772 r 
55 
284 
551 
7.812r 

1 .g65r 
37 
30 

1 .350r 



3.107 

1.465 

818 

775 

49 

277 

553 

7.188 

1.913 
39 
31 

1.234 



2.970 

1.432 

826 

659 

53 

255 

561 

6.812 

1.858 
36 
32 

1.165 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1982 



IV 



I 



1983 



II 



HI 



IV 



1984 



I 



II 



Cattle on f»«d i13-St<te«) 

Number on feed ithou. head)' , ...^ 9.845 9.028 10.271 8.800 10*271 9*153 9,070 8*465 9.908 

Placed on feed (thou. head). . . /. . , 21.929 24.415 23.756 7.216 5.027 5.894 5,583 7,252 

Marketings (thou, head) 21.219 21.799 22,528 5*374 5.694 5,527 5*891 5*416 '5.752 

Other disappearance (thou, head) . . . 1.527 1*373 1.591 371 451 450 " 297 393 
Hogi tnd pi» (lOStat**)* 

inventory (thou, head)' 45*970 42.440 43.430 41.670 42.440 41,840 45.250 45,880 43.430 39,540 

Breeding (thou> head)' , . . . 6.021 5*670 5.605 5.553 5.670 5*928 6.224 5.829 5.605 5.353 

Market (thou, head)^ 39.949 36.770 37*825 36*117 36,770 35,912 39*026 40.051 37.825 34.187 

Farrowings (thou, head) ..,:■.,'.,,, . 9,821 8.930 9,628 2.363 2.090 2*768 2,400 2.370 * 1.864 *2.475 

Pigcrop(thou. head) '' 72.591 65.767 71,892 17.548 15*543 21*063 17*675 17.611 13,536 

^Beginning of period. ^Bgsheis of corn equal in value to 100 pounds liveweight. ^Beginning Januarv 1984 Prices are for 14-17 lbs, * Quarters are Oec. 

preceding year- Feb. (J). Mar.-May {ID. June-Aug, (ill), and Sept, -Nov. (IV), * intentions. *C lasses estimated, r = revised per annual Livestock Slaughter. 
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Crops and Products 



Food grains. 



Mark«ting v^^r^ 



13GD/81 13GT/82 198Z/&3 Feb 



Sept 



1983 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan 



Feb 



Who^8«ai« prices: 

Wheat. No. 1 HRW, Kansas City i$/bu.)' 

Whoet DNS. MlnreapoJis{$/bu.)^ .... 

Rice. S.W. La. i$/cwt)' 

Wheal: 

ExporU(mll. bu.J 

Mill grind (mil. bu.) 

Wheat Hour Production (mil. cwt.). . . . 



4.45 


4.27 


3.94 


4.08 


3.90 


3.84 


a82 


3.85 


3.81 


3.71 


4,46 


4.17 


3.94 


3.82 


4.30 


4.33 


4.23 


4.21 


4.15 


406 


25.95 


20.20 


18.00 


17.50 


19.75 


19.35 


79.50 


19.50 


19.50 


19.25 


1.514 


1.771 


1.509 


156 


129 


124 


107 


131 


121 


_ 


643 


631 


656 


53 


62 


58 


56 


55 


56 


— 


290 


280 


292 


24 


27 


26 


25 


24 


25 


- 


l^arketing year' 


L 




1982 






1983 







1980/81 1981/82 1982/83 Apr-IVlaV June^Sept Oct-Dec Jan-I\flar Apr^lVlaV June^Sepi Oct-Dec 



Wheat: 

Stocks, beginning (miL bu,J i- 

Domettk um: 

Food (mil. bu.I 

Feed and seed (mil bu.)^ 

Exports (mil. bu.) 

^ Beginning Juno 1 tor wheat and August 1 



902 



989 



1J64 1.557 1.164 2.987 2.521 



1.877 



1.541 



for rice. * Ordinary protem. ^ Long-grain, milled basis. ^ Feed use approximated by residual. 



2.966 



610 


602 


616 


89 


206 


162 


151 


97 


210 


160 


166 


254 


318 


24 


238 


14 


53 


12 


316 


120 


1,514 


1.771 


U509 


281 


546 


293 


442 


228 


475 


362 



Feed grains. 



Marketing year' 






1983 






1984 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/8^ 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


3.35 
5.36 
2.60 
3.64 


Z61 
4.29 
Z21 
3.06 


2.98 
4.96 
1.76 
2.53 


2.79 
4.87 
1.72 
2.42 


3.60 
5.55 
Z6l 
Z90 


3.50 

5.37 
2.60 
Z96 


3.53 
5.25 
Z53 
2.95 


3.45 
5.16 
2.39 
2.77 


3.41 

5.09 
2.55 
2.85 


3.31 
5.03 
2.56 
2.76 


2,355 
69.4 


1.967 
58.4 


1.870 
54.0 


162 
4.6 


144 
4.6 


156 
4.7 


197 
5.7 


176 
5.3 


173 
5.3 


159 
4.8 


Marketing year" 




1982 






1983 




1980/81 


1981/82 


1982/83 


Apr-May June-Sept Qci-Dec 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-May June-Sept 


Oct- Dec 


1,618 


1.034 


2.182 


5,132 


3.904 


2.182 


8;Z84 


6;247 


4.962 


3.140 


4,139 
735 


4.276 
812 


4.635 
898 


672 
147 


857 
342 


1^2 
203 


1.360 
169 


824 

153 


909 
373 


1,667 


52.4 


34.6 


68,4 


150.5 


114,3 


82.4 


247.0 


185.7 


147.6 


108.5 


123.0 
23.8 


130.6 
25.8 


142.8 
27.9 


20.1 
5.0 


26.3 

10.3 


48.1 
6.2 


41.1 
5.5 


24.7 
5.2 


30.4 
11.1 


49.9 
6.6 



WhoJesaln price* 

Cora No. 2 yellow, St. Louis ($/bu.) . . . . 

Sorghum, No. 2 yellow, Kansas City i$/cwt.l . 

Berley, feed, Minneapolis <$/bu.) 

Barley, malting. MinneapolFs ($/bu ) 

Exports 

Corn (mil. bu.) = 

Feed grains (mil. metric tons)^ 



Corn 

Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 

Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu,) _ 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.) 

Feed (f*'"*^ 

Stock*, beginning (mil. metrfc tons) 

Domestic usa; 

Feed (miL metric tons) 

Food, seed, ind (mil. metric tons) 

" Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum; June 1 for oats and barley. * Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, osts, and barleV. 



Agricultural Outlooi< 



Fats and oils. 



Marketing vear^ 



1933 



1981/82 1982/83 1983/84F Feb Sept Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



Jan 



Feb 



Soybeans 

Wholesale pried. No. 1 yellowr 

Chicago l$/bu.)* , 6.24 6J1 7.85 5.91 8.85 8.38 8.15 7.88 7.53 7.21 

CrusbingslmiL bu.) . . r . 1.029.7 1,108.0 985.0 93.0 86.6 96.4 86.6 89.5 93.8 79.2 

Exports Imil. bu.f .^ , 929.1 905.2 725.0 87.2 53.9 67.6 69.2 74.5 80,4 n.a. 

Soybean oil 

Wholesaleprlca. crude, Decatur (cts./(bJ .... 19.0 20.6 28.5 17.3 34.3 30.7 2S.1 27.3 28.3 27.2 

Production tmil. Ib») 10.979.4 12,040.4 10.879.0 997.0 945.3 1,061.0 957.7 991.0 1,052.5 896.9 

Domestic cJisappearance (mil. lb.) 9.536.3 9,857.3 9.550.0 784.2 866.7 833,3 695.8 636.8 970.9 n.a 

Exports (mil. lb.) v 2,076 3 2,024.7 l£50.0 225.9 225.1 5&.1 54.7 95.5 161.3 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning (mil. |b.) 1,736.1 1,10Z5 1.261.0 1.713.4 1.407,6 7,260.9 1.453.4 1.660.6 1,919.2 1399.4 

Soybean meal 

Wholesale price. 44% protein, Decatur ($/tonl . 182.52 187.19 205.00 177.10 233.6 228.6 224.7 216.6 201.9 184,40 

Production (thou, ton) , . . 24.634.4 26.713,6 23,371.0 2^0.7 2.075.1 2.287,9 2,049.1 2.122.6 2,220.0 1.880.3 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 17,7144 19.306.0 17,500.0 1,371.3 1.587,0 1,749.2 1,384.1 1.533.7 M47.7 n.a. 

Exports (thou, ton) 6.907.5 7.108.7 6,000.0 826.8 392,5 593,5 6l7,5 664.7 687.6 n.a. 

Stocks, beginning tthou. ton) , , , , 162,7 175.2 474,0 400.2 378.5 474.1 419,3 466.8 391.0 475.8 

Mtrflarine, wholesale price. Chicago Icts/ib.) . . . 41,4 46,3 n.a. 40.0 58.5 55,7 5Z0 48.3 53.3 52,50 

'Seglnning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soymeaJ and oil: calendar year ior rnargartne. "Seginriing April 1, 1982, prices based on 30-daV 
deliver/, using upper end of the range, n.a. ■ not available. F " Forecast. 



Cotton . 



Marketing year^ 



1980/81 



1981/82 1982/83 



Feb 



Sept 



1983 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1384 



Jan 



Feb 



U.S. price, SLM, 1-1/16 in. (cts/lb.)* 
Northern Europe prk»s: 

lnde>t (ct>./ib.)' 

US, M 1^3/32" icti/ib.r 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, bales} 
Exports (thou, bales) 



83.0 



60.5 



63.1 



61.7 



71.7 



7Z0 



73.4 



73.0 



70.6 71 .4 



93.3 


73,8 


76.7 


74.3 


89.9 


88,1 


89.1 


89.4 


87.6 


87.4 


n.a. 


75.9 


78.0 


75.5 


88.2 


8B.1 


88.8 


89.3 


85.5 


85.4 


5,870.5 


5.263.8 


5,5128 


452.6 


584.8 


481.4 


468.1 


490,4 


488,2 


482.5 


5.925.8 


6,567.3 


5,206.8 


385,8 


339.2 


274.0 


46Z2 


663.2 


695.9 


- 



* Beginning August 1. ^Average spot market * Lh^rpool Outfook "A" index: average of five lowest priced Qf 1.0 fleeted growths. * Memphis territory 
growths. n,a. ■ not available^ 



Fruit. 



Producer price indexes: 

Fresh fmit (1967=1001 

Driedfnjit (1967=100) 

Canned ffuit and Juice (1967=1001, 

Frozen fruit and juice (1967- lOOf . 
F.o,b, shipping point prices: 

Apples. yakJmaVaney{$/ctn.)* .. 

Pears. Yakima VaJI«y (S/box)^ . , . 

Oranges, U.S. avg. ($/bo>t)* 

Grapefruit, U,S. avg. ($/boxl' ... 



Annual 



1983 



1981 



1982 1983 



Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



1984 



1981 


1982 


1983 


Feb 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Oec 


Jan 


F.«b 


226.7 
405,9 
273.8 
302.8 


235.4 
409,7 
283.7 
305.5 


250,6 
409.3 
236.8 
300.9 


227.1 
411.4 
283.2 
296,1 


262.6 
413,6 
288,4 
30Z3 


297,6 
404,2 
289.8 
302.4 


^9.3 
404,3 
294 2 

303.0 


258,9 
405.2 
293.9 
301.8 


232.9 
404.2 
301.0 
308.2 


232.2 
404.6 
311.0 
339.9 


n.a. 

n.a. 
11,30 
10.10 


n.a, 

n.a. 

1410 

9.36 


n.a, 

n.a 

14.40 

9.13 


'10.25 

11.53 

10.40 

8.56 


1Z17 

n.a. 

9.90 

10.80 


10.50 

12.00 

8.96 

10.70 


10.38 

10.25 

1Z05 

7.74 


10.50 

10.33 

1Z55 

8.02 


10.75 
9.88 

12.90 
9.90 


* 12.25 

8.58 

12.30 

9.70 


Year ending 


1 






1963 






1984 





Jan 



Feb 



Stockt, ending: 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) 2,676,1 3,08Z3 2,980.6 1.89Z1 1,753.8 3,949.2 3,773,5 2,980.1 2.460.5 1387.1 

Fresh pears (mlJ. lb.) 207.9 180.9 250.6 110.2 510.6 358.6 312,2 250.6 211.7 172.7 

Frozen ffUit (mil. IttI 545.6 627.5 643.1 482.9 625,2 694.3 658,2 644.7 616.5 536.7 

Frozen fruit juices (mil. ib.J 1,127.2 1.167.6 938.1 1,380.2 1,089.7 977.6 886,9 924.9 1,088.2 1,309.0 

^ Red Delidous. Washington, extra fancy, carton tray pack, 80-1 13's. ^ D'Anjou, Washington, standard box wrapped. U.S. No. 1, 90'135's. *F,O.B. 
P&cked fresh, * Control atmosphere storage, n.a. - not available. 



*nri! "o^^ 



.3?^ 



Vegetables . 



Wholesate pric« 

Potatoes. whitGn to.b. East IS/cwt) 

Iceberg leni>c©($/crtn.)" . . . 

Tomatoes (S/crtn.)' 

Wholesale price indvK. 10 canned 

vBft. |19e7»lXl 





Annual 








1983 








1984 




19fll 


^B82 


1983 


fab 


Sept 


Oct 


Nt>v 


Dec 


Jan 




Feb 


rt) . , ^ 9.39 

5.27 

9.06 


6.C& 
5.92 
7.40 


7.76 
6.29 
8.69 


4.08 

3.44 
13.62 


8.91 
6.91 
5.41 


8.37 
7.29 
6.39 


9.52 
7.29 

6.00 


8.60 
7.25 

5.14 


9.19 

4.03 

13.85 




9.23 

4.27 

15.25 



235 239 235 239 236 242 239 246 242 247 

135 120 

^Std, carton 24'sf.o.b. shipping point *5 x 6-6 x 6, f.o.b. Fta-Cal- 



Grower priot index* fresii commerdal ^^ ^ ^^ ,._, .^- 

weg. (1977-100) 135 120 137 120 121 134 131 144 168 m 



Sugar. 



Annual 



1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Fab 

U.S raw «iga. price, N.V.(ct*./lb.P.., 19.73 19.92 2204 21.76 22.20 21.94 21.83 21,47 21.51 21.90 

U.S. delivanas (thou, rfiort ton»)^ ' 9,731 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.e. n.a. n.a. 

^Spot price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed In mid-August 1979 after being suspended November 3, 1977. 'Raw 
value. ' Excludes Hawaii- r^.a. ■ r^ot available. 



Tobacco = 



Annual 



1983 1984 



1981 1982 19B3 p Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb 

Prices at auctions 

Flue^curod (ctsVlb.P 166,4 178.6 177.9 - 190.0 17-1.0 163.0 - - " 

Burley (ct^/lbJ" 160.6 180.3 179.5 180.5 - - 180-5 177.0 1?4.5 170.5 

Dometttc consumption* ^^. ^^^ 

Cigarettes (bil,) 640.0 633.0 603.0 42.7 5Z5 49-6 53.1 43-2 n-a. n.a 

Largeclgarslmil.) \ . - 3,893 3,607 3,565 236.0 33Z6 324.1 324.4 2BO-5 n.a n.a. 

" Crop year July- June for flue-cured, October-September for burley. ^ Ta^tabie removals, n.a- " not available. 



Coffee - 



Annual 



1983 1984 



1981 1982 1983 p Feb Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan p Feb p 

Compcitegreen price. N.V.Ict5./lb.)... 12210 132.00 131.51 128.88 129^86 139 50 141.92 145.09 143J5 145.02 

Import,, green bean aQuivalentimiLIb,)^ - 2,248 2,352 2.255 161 210 236 188 173 226 175 



Annuel 



1982 1983 I9fl4 



1981 1982 1983 p Juty-Sept Oct Dec JsrvMar Apr June July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan Mar p 

Roasting, (mil. Ib.)= 2-324 2,293 2.239 536 674 554 486 549 650 540F 

* Green and processed coffee. ^ Instant soluble and roasted coffee. F - Forecast p - preliminarv. 



^3 Agricultural Oultook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure 



Arfl* 



Planted 



Ha 



Yield 







Feed 


bthvr 














and 


domett 










Produo- 


Total, 


r«ijd- 


tic 


ex. 


Totti 


Ending 


Farm 


tjon 


jtippjy^ 


ual 


u>e 


porta 


u>e 


stockf 


price^ 





Mil 


. aeries 


Bu/acre 








MiLbu 








$/bu 


Wheat: 
























1979/80 . . 
1980/81 . . 


71.4 


625 


34.2 


2J34 


3.060 


86 


697 


1,375 


2,158 


1^89 


378 


. . . 8o.e 


71.0 


33.4 


Z374 


3,279 


51 


725 


1,514 


2,290 


3 91 


1981/82* . 


88.9 


81.0 


34.5 


2,799 


3,791 


142 


714 


1,771 


2,627 


1,164 


3 65 


1982/83* , 


87.4 


79.0 


35.6 


2.812 


3.984 


221 


713 


L509 


2,443 


1,541 


3.55 


1983/84 . 


76.8 


61.5 


39.4 


2,425 


3.969 


450 


730 


1,400 


2.580 


1.389 


345- 
3.55 


Rice: 


MiJ 


acres 


tb/acre 






Mil. 


cwt (rouflh equiv. 








c/lb 


1979/80 . . 


Z89 


ZB7 


4,599 


131.9 


163.6 
172.1 


'6.1 


49.2 


BZ6 


137.9 


25.7 


10.50 


1980/81 , . 


3.38 


3,31 


4,413 


146.2 


'9.7 


54.5 


91.4 


1556 


16.5 


12.80 


1981/82' . 

J y\ ^^ ^m. i j-%#X A 


a83 


379 


4,819 


18Z7 


199 6 


'9.0 


59.8 


8Z0 


150.6 


49.0 


9.05 


1982/83* , 


329 


326 


4.708 


1536 


2033 


'a9 


54.0 


689 


131 8 


71.5 


8 11 


1983/84* . 


Z19 


Z17 


4,598 


99.7 


371.9 


'7.0 


60.0 


65.0 


132.0 


39.9 


8,» 

9.00 


Corn: 


Mil 


acres 


Bu/acre 








MIL bu 








$/bu 


1979/80 . . 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82* . 


81.4 


72.4 


109.7 


7,939 


9.244 


4,519 


675 


2,433 


7,626 


1p618 


2.52 


84.0 
84.2 


730 


91.0 


6,645 


8,264 


4,139 


735 


2,355 


7.230 


1,034 


3.11 


74.7 


109.8 


8,202 


9,237 


4,2/6 


812 


1,967 


7.055 
7.402 


2 J 82 


2.50 


1982/83* . 
19B3/84* , 


81.8 


730 


114.5 


8^59 


10,542 


4,634 


898 


1,870 


3,140 


2.68 


60.2 


51 5 


81,6 


4,204 


7,345 


3,975 


950 


1,900 


8,825 


520 


3.20^ 
3.40 


Sorghum: 
1979/80. . 


Mil. 


acres 


8u/acre 








Mil. bu 








$/bu 


15.3 


1Z9 


6Z7 


809 


969 


484 


13 


325 


822 


147 


2,34 


1960/81 . , 


15.6 


1Z5 


46.3 


579 


726 


301 


11 


305 


617 


109 


2.94 


1981/82* . 


■6.0 


137 


64.1 


879 


983 


432 


11 


249 


691 


297 


239 


1982/83* . 


'6.1 


14.2 


59.1 


841 


1,138 


515 


10 


215 


739 


399 


252 


1983/84* . 


11.8 


9.9 


48.8 


483 


882 


450 


10 


225 


685 


197 


Z80^ 
3.00 


Barley; 

1979/80 . , 
1980/81 . . 


Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








MH. bu 








$/bu 


8.1 


7h5 


ii;i 


383 


623 


204 


172 


1? 


431 


192 


2 29 


8.3 


7.3 


361 


563 


174 


175 




137 


286 


1981/82* . 


9.7 


9.2 


5Z3 


479 


626 


202 


174 


100 


476 


150 


2.45 


1982/83* . 


M 


9.1 


57.3 


522 


683 


243 


170 


47 


460 


223 


2 23 


1983/84* . 


106 


9.9 


52.4 


519 


762 


340 


175 


100 


615 


137 


Z45- 
Z55 


Oats: 


MIL 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mtl. bu 








$/bu 


\m%v.\ 


14.0 


9.7 


54.4 


527 


808 


492 


76 


4 


572 


236 


1.36 


13.4 


B.7 


53 


458 


696 


432 


74 


13f 


519 


177 


1.79 


1981/82* . 


137 


9.4 


54; 1 


509 


683 


4f>3 


76 


& 






1.89 


\tW!B\ ■ 


14.3 


10.6 


58.4 


621 


777 


459 


85 


3 


547 


1 46 


1983/84* . . 


20.3 


9.1 


5Z5 


477 


725 


480 


80 


5 


565 


160 


1.6^ 
1.70 


Soy bee n«^ 


Mil. 


acres 


Bu/acre 








Mi!, bu 








$/bu 


1979/80 . . . 


VA 


70,6 


3Z1 


2,268 


2,442 


*85 


1,123 


875^ 


2pOS3 


359 


628 


1980/81 . . . 


70.0 


67.9 


26.4 


1,792 


2,151 


*89 


1.020 


724 


1,833 


318 


757 


1981/82* . . 
1982/83* . . 


67.8 


66.4 


30.1 


2.000 


2,318 


*93 


1,030 


929 


2.052 


266 


6.04 


71.5 


69.8 


31.9 


2,229 


2,495 


*99 


UOS 


905 


2,112 


383 


569 


1983/84* . . 


635 


62.2 


25.7 


1,595 


1.978 


M18 


985 


725 


t;828 


150 


7.50^ 



8.20 



Soybean oil: 

1979/80 . . 
1980/81 . . 
1981/82* . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84* . 



Soybean meal: 
1979/80 
1980/81 
1981/82 
1982/83 
1983/84 



12,105 
11,270 
10,979 
12,041 
10,879 



27.105 
24.312 
24-634 
26,714 
23,371 



12,881 
12,430 
12,715 
13,144 
12,140 



27,372 
24,538 
24,797 
26.889 
23,845 



MM. lbs 



8,981 
9,113 
9,535 
9,858 
9.550 



Thou, tons 



19,214 
17.591 
17,714 
19,306 
17.500 



2,690 
1,631 
2,077 
2.025 
1,650 



7,932 

6,784 
6-908 
7,109 
6,000 



11.671 
10,744 
11,612 
1 1 .883 
11,200 



27-146 
24,375 
24.622 

26,415 
23,500 



1,210 
1,736 
1,103 
1.261 
940 



c/lb 



2AJ3 
22.7 
19.0 
20.6 
26.5- 
30,5 

$/ton 



226 181.9 

163 218.2 

175 183 

474 187 

345 195-215 



See lootnotas at eod of table. 



AnriH08^ 



.39 



Cotton: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 • 
1981/82* 
1982/83' 
1983/84* 



Area 


Yiaia 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 
lupply' 


FOBd 
and 
resid- 
ual 


Other 
domst- 

tic 


Ex- 
ports 


Total 

utt 


Ending 
stocks 


Farm 


Harves- 
Ptanted tfld 


prica* 


Mil. acres 

14.0 128 
14.5 13.2 
14.3 13.8 
11.3 9.7 
8.0 7.3 


lb/acre 

547 
404 
543 
590 
506 


14.6 
11.1 
15.6 
1Z0 
7.7 


18.6 
14.1 
18.3 
18.6 
15.7 


MIL 


bales 

6.5 
5.9 
5.3 
5.5 
5.9 


9.2 
5,9 
6.6 

5.2 
6.9 


15.7 
11.8 

n.8 

10.7 
12.7 


3.0 
27 
6.6 
7.9 

ai 


c/tb 

'62.5 
'74.7 
'54.3 
'59.4 



Supply and utilization-metric measure* 

Mit. hectares 



Metric 
tons/ ha 



M[l. matric tons 



$/ metric 
ton 



Wheat: 

1979/80 . 
1980/81 . 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 
1983/84' 



Rice: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 . 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 
1983/84' 



28.9 
3Z6 
36.0 
35.4 
31.1 



1.2 
1 4 

0.9 



25.3 

26.7 
3ZB 

32.0 
24.9 



1.2 
1.3 

o!9 



2.30 
225 
2.32 
2.39 
Z65 



5.16 
4.95 
5.40 
5 28 
5J6 



58.1 
64.6 
76.2 
76.5 
66.0 



6.0 
6.6 
8,3 
7.0 
4.5 



93.3 

89.2 

103.2 

ioe.4 

108,0 



7.4 
7.8 
9.0 
9.2 
7.8 



2-3 

1.4 

a9 

6.0 
122 



19.0 
19.7 
19.4 
19.4 
19.9 



37.4 
41.2 
48.2 

41.1 
38.1 



Mil, metric Tons (rough equiv.) 



'0.3 
'0.4 
'0.4 
'0.4 
'0.3 



ii 

27 
23 
28 



3.7 
4.2 
3.7 
3.1 
29 



58.7 
62.3 
71.5 
66.5 
70.2 



6.2 
7.1 
6.8 

6.0 
6.0 



24.5 
26.9 
31.7 
41.9 
37.8 



1.2 
0.7 
2.2 
3.2 
1.8 



139 
144 
134 
130 
127-130 



231 
282 

200 

179 

187-198 



Mil. metric tons 



Corn: 

1979/80 . 
1980/81 . 
1981/82' 
1982/83* 
1983/84' 

Feed Grain: 
1979/80 . 
1980/81 . 
1981/82' 
1982/83' 
1983/84' 



Soybsansi 

1979/80 . . , . 

1980/81 . . . . 

1981/82* . . . 

1982/83' . . . 

1983/84' . . . 



Soybean oil: 
1979/80. . 
1980/81 ^ . 
1981/82' . 
1982/83* . 
1983/84' . 



Soybean meah 
1979/80 . . ^ 
1980/81 . . . 
1981 /B2' . . 
1982/33' ^ ^ 
1983/84' - . 



329 
34.0 
34.1 
33.1 
24.4 



48.1 
49.1 
50,0 
49.3 
41.6 



29.0 
28.3 

27.4 
28.9 
25.6 



29.3 
29.5 
30.2 
29.5 
20.8 



41.5 
41.1 
43.3 
43.3 
32.5 



28.6 
27.5 
26.9 
28.3 
25.2 



6.86 
5.72 
6.90 
7.20 
5.13 



5.74 
4.82 
5.74 
5.87 
422 



2,16 
1.76 
2.03 
215 
1.73 



201.6 
168.8 
208 3 
212.3 
106.8 



233.2 
198.0 
248.5 

254.1 
137.3 



61.7 
48.6 
54.4 
60.7 
43.4 



5.49 
5.11 
4 98 
5.46 
4 94 



2459 
2206 
2236 
24.24 
21.20 



234.8 
209.9 
234.6 
267.9 
186.5 



284.7 
250.7 
283.4 
322.8 
235.9 



66.5 
58,5 
63.1 
67.9 
53.8 



5.84 
5.66 
5.77 
5.96 
5.51 



24.83 
22.26 
2251 
2439 
21.72 



114.8 
106.1 
108.6 
117.7 
101.0 



138.7 
123.0 
130.6 
142.8 
126.8 



;2.3 
*24 
*2.5 
*25 
*3.3 



17.1 
18.7 
20.6 
228 
241 



22.3 

23.8 
25.8 

27.9 
29.4 



30.5 
27.8 
28.0 
30,2 
26.8 



4.07 
4.13 
4.33 
4.47 
4.33 



17.43 
15.96 
16.08 
17.52 
15.88 



61.8 
59.8 
50.0 
47.5 
48 2 



71.3 
69.3 
58,6 
54.0 
56.2 



23.8 
19.7 
25.3 
246 
19.7 



1.22 
.74 
.94 
.92 
.75 



7.20 
6.15 
6.27 
6.45 
5.44 



193.7 
183.6 
179.2 
188.0 
173.4 



2323 

216.1 
215.0 
224.7 
2123 



56.7 
49.9 
55,8 
57.3 
49.8 



5.29 
4.87 
5.27 
5.39 
5.09 



24.63 
22.11 
2235 
2a97 
21.32 



41.1 
26,3 
55.4 
79.9 
13.2 



52.4 
34.6 
63.4 
98.1 
23.5 



9.8 

8.7 

7.2 

10.4 

4.1 



.55 
.79 
.50 
.57 
.43 



.20 
.15 
.16 
.43 
.31 



99 
122 

96 

106 

126-134 



231 
278 
222 

208 
275-305 



536 
500 
419 
454 
57S660 



201 
241 
201 
206 
225-250 



$/^9 



Cotton: 

1979/80 .... 
1980/81 .... 
1981/82' . . . 
1982/83* . . 
1983/84' . . . 



5.7 
5.9 

5.8 
4.6 
3.2 



5.2 
5.4 
5.6 
3,9 
30 



.61 
.45 
.61 
.66 
.57 



3.19 
2.42 
341 
260 
1.68 



405 
3.07 
399 
405 
342 



1.42 
1.28 
1.15 
1.20 
1.28 



200 
1.28 
1.44 
1.13 
1.50 



3.42 
256 
2.57 
2.33 
277 



.65 

.59 

1.44 

1.72 

.67 



'1.38 
'1.65 
'1.20 
'1.31 



'March 12. 1934 Supply and Demand Estimates. ' Marketing vear beginning June 1 for wheat, barley, end oa« Augurt 1 ^,Of^^ cotton and rrce September 
1 lor soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorghum, aoymeal, and soyoil.^ Includes imports. ^Season averaae. IrKludes seed_ "JpJ^nd and ex^ long rtaPle. 
Stock estimates based on Census Bur&au data which results \r\ an unsccountfid d if f era noa between suppfy and u» estirna^ *^^^^i"-§fL u ■ ^ ^; 
^Conversion factors^ HectareTha.) - 2471 acres, 1 metric ton - 2204.622 pounds. 36.7437 bushel a of wheat or soyt^ans, 39.36.7& boshe s of corn or 
sorghum. 49.9296 bushels of barley, 69,8944 bushets of oats, 22.046 cvrt. of rce, and 4.59 480-poond bales of cotton. Statistfcal discrepancy. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data. 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



1981 1982 1983 r IV I H III 

$ 6iL (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates^ 



IV r 



Grott national product^ 
Personal consumption 

expenditures . h . . 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods . . 

Clothing and shoas . 

Food and beverages 

Serv^ces 

Gross private domestrc 

Investment. ^ . . , 

Fixed investrtient . 
Nonresidentiel , 
Residential , , , 

Chan9^ in business Inventories , 
Net ewports of i|oods and services. 

Exports .,,,.,.,_.,,, 

imports 

Government purchases of 

goods end services 

Federal . 

State and local 



Z954. 1 



3.073.0 



3.310 5 



3,109.6 



3J71.5 



3,272.0 



3.362.2 



3.436.2 



1,857.2 


1^91.9 


2.158.0 


Z04a,9 


2*073.0 


2,147.0 


2.181.1 


2.230.9 


236.1 


244.5 


279.4 


2521 


258.5 


277.7 


282.8 


298.6 


733.9 


761.0 


804.1 


773.0 


777.1 


799.6 


814.8 


825.0 


115.3 


119.0 


125l6 


119.6 


12D.0 


126.4 


125.1 


130.7 


375.9 


396.9 


422.1 


404.5 


411.7 


419.6 


426.4 


430.6 


887.1 


986.4 


1.074.5 


1,021.8 


1.037.4 


1,069.7 


1.0835 


1.107,3 


474.9 


414.5 


471.9 


377.4 


404.1 


450.1 


50M 


5326 


456.5 


439.1 


478,4 


433.8 


443.5 


464.6 


4925 


512 8 


35Z2 


348.3 


348.4 


337.0 


332.1 


336.3 


351.0 


374.0 


104.3 


90.6 


130.0 


96.8 


111.3 


128.4 


141,6 


138.8 


18.5 


^24.5 


-6,4 


•56.4 


.39.4 


^14.5 


8.5 


19.6 


26,3 


17.4 


-9.0 


5.6 


17.0 


■8.5 


-18.3 


-26.1 


seas 


347.6 


335.4 


321.6 


326.9 


327.1 


341.1 


346.5 


342.5 


330.2 


344.4 


316.1 


309.9 


335,6 


359.4 


3726 


595,7 


649.2 


689.5 


6797 


677.4 


6834 


698.3 


699.0 


229.2 


258.7 


274.8 


279.2 


273.5 


2737 


278.1 


274.1 


366.5 


390.5 


414.7 


400.5 


404.0 


409.7 


42D.2 


424.9 



GriMi national product ^. , . 1,513.6 

Per sona \ co nsu mpt i on 

expenditures ; . . 956.6 

Durable goodi ........ .... . . . 141.2 

Nondurable goodi 3625 

CiothJnoandihoes 832 

Food and beverages 181.8 

Service* 453.1 

Gross private domestic Investment . , . 227.6 

Fixed investment 219.1 

NonresidentJai 174.4 

Residential 44.7 

Changt in buiJness inventories .... 8.5 

Net exportiol good! and services. . . . 43.0 

Export* _ . 159.7 

imports 116.7 

Government Purchases of 

goods and wfvicei .....,....; 286.5 

Federal 110.4 

Stateand local 176.1 

New plant end equipment 

•xpenditurea (Sbii.) 321.49 

Implicit price deflator fof GNP 

(1972-100) , . , 196.14 

Otsposabte income (Sbll.) , . Z047.6 

DispOMbifl income (1972 £bil.). . . ,. ! . 1.054.7 

Per capittdisponbEe income ($) 8.906 

Per capita disposable income 

(1972$) 4.587 

U.S. population, totaj. incl. military 

abroad imil* 229.9 

Civii'tan population (mlj. J 227.7 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



1972 $8il. (Guarteriy data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1,485.4 1.535.3 1/480.7 1,490,1 1,525.1 1.553.4 



4.567 



4£71 



4,576 



4,599 



4,629 



4.690 



1 .5725 



970.2 


i.on.4 


979.6 


986.7 


LOlO.6 


1,016.0 


1,0322 


139.8 


156.3 


1432 


145.8 


156.5 


157.9 


165,2 


364.2 


376.1 


366.0 


368.9 


374.7 


378.1 


382.5 


84.4 


87.3 


84.5 


84.7 


88,4 


86.1 


90,0 


184.0 


191.0 


186.3 


188.2 


189.4 


193.1 


193.6 


4662 


479.0 


470,4 


4720 


479.4 


480.1 


484.4 


194.5 


219.0 


178.4 


190,0 


210.2 


230.7 


245.2 


203.9 


221.1 


201.1 


205.4 


215.6 


227.0 


236.5 


166.1 


168.4 


160.5 


159.9 


163.0 


170.1 


180,7 


37.8 


5Z7 


40.6 


45.5 


52.6 


56.8 


55.8 


-9.4 


-2.1 


-2Z7 


-15,4 


-5.4 


3.8 


8.7 


2B.9 


11.8 


230 


20.5 


12.3 


11.4 


28 


147.3 


138.7 


136.5 


137.3 


136.2 


140.7 


140.6 


118.4 


126,9 


113.5 


116.8 


123.9 


129,2 


137.8 


291.8 


2931 


299.7 


2929 


292.1 


295.2 


2923 


116.6 


117.8 


124.4 


118.4 


117.6 


iia9 


116.4 


175,2 


175.3 


175.2 


174.5 


174.5 


176.3 


175.9 


316.43 


30250 


30318 


293.03 


29346 


304.70 


318.83 


206.88 


215,63 


210.00 


21283 


214.55 


216.44 


218.53 


2.176,5 


2.335.6 


2.227.8 


2.226.9 


2.301.0 


2.361.7 


2,423.9 


1.060.2 


1.094,6 


1.066.1 


1 .073.8 


1,083.0 


1,100.1 


1.121.5 


9.377 


9,969 


9.562 


9.661 


9,B34 


10.069 


10.308 



4.769 



2321 


234.2 


233.0 


233.5 


234,0 


234.6 


235.2 


229^ 


23Z0 


230.8 


231.3 


231 8 


2324 


2330 



April 1984 
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Selected monthly indicators 



19B1 



Annuvl 



1982 



19B3 



lS83p 



Feb 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec 



19B4 



Jan 



Fsbp 



Monthly data sea&onaliy adjusted except es noted 



Industrial production* totil^ i1967"100) . 
Manufacturing (1967-100) 

Durable (1967«100f 

Nondurable (1967*100) 

L«adlng •conomk Mkators' > (1967*100) 
EmploV'v^*»t* (miL pftrgons) ..*... 

Unemplovmvnt nte^ (%) 

Personal in CO m«* {S blU annuel retej^ . . . 
Hourly e«f nfn^ In manufacturing* ^ ($) . . 
Monavvtock-MI (dailvavg.) (Sbnl.)^ .... 
Money vtock-M2 (daily avg.) ($bil)' .... 
Thr**'month Tr»a»iry bill rate' {%) . . ^ . 
Am corporeM bond yiM6 (Moody's)^ ^ (%) 
Interan ret« on rmrn home mortgages^ * {%) 
Houiing ftart*. pfW»te (incl. farm) tthou.). 

Auto sa&ei at retail total* {mil.) 

Sushetttale*, total' (S bil.) 

Business inyantOfiet, totil^ ($ biL) . . , 

SalCf of ell retail vtore« ($ biL )* 

Durable goods stores i$ bit.) 

Nondurable goods stores ($ bil.) . . . 

FoodttoresiSbH.) 

Eatinganddrinking places ($ bil.} . 

Apparel and accessorv stores f$ b\\^ 

^D^jartment of Commerce. * Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 'Composite Index of 12 leading indicators. * Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'Not seasooaJly adjusted. 'December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. 'Federal Home Loan Bank Board. * Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day differences, p » preliminary. r= revised. 



151.0 


138.6 


147.6 


138.1 


153.8 


155.0 


155.3 


156.1 


158.0 


159 .9 


150.4 


137.6 


148.3 


138.2 


155.1 


156.2 


156.4 


156.9 


1^.2 


^61.5 


140.5 


124.7 


134.5 


1239 


141.6 


14^8 


143.6 


144.8 


147.7 


150.3 


164.8 


156.2 


168.1 


159.0 


174.6 


175.6 


174.8 


174.4 


175.9 


177.7 


140.9 


136.8 


156.1 


147.4 


160.5 


162.8 


162.8 


163.1 


164.8 


165.9 


100.4 


99.5 


100.8 


99.2 


101.9 


10^0 


102.6 


102.9 


103,2 


103.9 


7.5 


9.5 


9.5 


10.2 


9.2 


B.7 


8.3 


8.1 


7.9 


7.7 


2.435 


2>578.6 


2,742.1 


2.650.5 2.781.6 


2.812,5 


2,833.5 


2.859.6 2.901.7 


2.922.6 


7.99 


8.50 


8.84 


8.75 


8.90 


8.92 


8.99 


9.06 


9.09 


9.09 


'440.6 


'478.2 


* 525.3 


491.7 


518.9 


521.6 


523.0 


525.3 


530 


532.9 


' 1 ,794.9 


* 1 ,959.5 


'2.196.1 


2.054.0 2,147.9 


2,167.2 


2.182.1 


2J96.1 2.206.1 


2.221.9 


14.029 


10.686 


8.63 


a IX 


9.05 


8.71 


8.71 


8.96 


8.93 


9.03 


14.17 


13.79 


1^04 


12.01 


12.37 


12.25 


1Z41 


1Z57 


12.20 


12.08 


14.70 


15.U 


12.57 


13,16 


1^54 


12.25 


12.34 


12.42 


1^29 


12.23 


1.084 


1,062 


1,703 


1.706 


1.679 


1,672 


1.730 


1,694 


1,975 


2,197 


8-5 


8.0 


9.2 


8.2 


9.2 


9.8 


9.5 


105 


11.2 


10.6 


355.8 


343.5 


367.6 


34^6 


380.3 


381.9 


386.8 


396.0 


402. Op 


— 


523.9 


505 8 


514,7 


502,9 


507.8 


5104 


512.6 


514.7 


522. 7p 


— 


87.0 


89,5 


97,8 


9^2 


99.5 


100.9 


101.9 


102.4 


106.2P 


106.0 


26.3 


27.0 


32.1 


28.8 


32.9 


33.9 


34.6 


35.5 


36.3P 


36.7 


60.7 


62,5 


65.7 


63.4 


66.6 


67.0 


67.3 


66.9 


69.8P 


69.3 


19.9 


20.8 


2L6 


21.1 


21.9 


22.0 


22.0 


21.8 


22.7P 


22.5 


8 2 


8.6 


9.6 


9.4 


9.8 


9.9 


10.0 


9.7 


10.6p 


10.6 


4.2 


4.3 


4.5 


4.3 


4.5 


4.6 


4.7 


4.7 


4.7P 


4.8 



U.S. Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products 



1981 



Annual 



1982 



1983 



Feb 



19B3 



Sept 



Oct 



Nov 



D«C 



1984 



Jan 



FebP 



Expon commodities: 

Wheat, f.o.bL vessel. Gulf ports iS/bu.) 4.80 

Corn. /.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) . . ... 3.40 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.), - 3.28 

Soyt)eans.f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports l$/bu.) 7.40 

Soybean 0*1. Decatur (cts./fb.) 21.07 

Soybean meal. Decdtur i$/ton) 218.65 

Cotton, lOmarkotavg. spot icts./lb.) 71.93 

Tobscco.avg. price of auction (cts>/lb.) 166.48 

Rice,f.o.b. mill, Houston l$/cwt.) 25.63 

Inedible tallow. Chicago {ct&./lb.) 15.27 

Import commoditiet; 

Cof1ee.N.Y.500t{$/lb.) .- = ■;= 1-27 

Sugar. N.Y. spot *cts./lb.) 19,73 

Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts./lb.) 56.79 

Cocoa beans. N.Y. i$/lb.) 90 

Bartanayf.o.b. port of entry (S/4aib. box). . , . 7.28 

p " preliminary, n.a. = not available. 



4.38 


4.30 


4.50 


4.26 


4.19 


4.16 


4.17 


4.17 


4,t0 


2.80 


3,49 


3.00 


3.84 


3.79 


3.78 


3.67 


3.67 


3.50 


2.81 


3.34 


3.12 


3.59 


3.41 


3.46 


3.33 


3.30 


3.22 


6.36 


7.31 


6.18 


9.06 


8,72 


8.63 


8.26 


7.94 


7.64 


18.33 


23.51 


17.28 


34.31 


30.49 


27.89 


27.37 


28.26 


27.23 


179.70 


20O91 


175.68 


232,70 


227.52 


225.07 


218.01 


201.23 


185.66 


6010 


68.68 


61.72 


71.66 


72.01 


73.41 


73.04 


7055 


71.39 


172.20 


173.96 


174.92 


180.55 


174.92 


169.97 


168.48 


168.94 


167.58 


18.89 


19.39 


19.00 


19.65 


20.00 


2O00 


20.00 


2025 


20.25 


12.85 


13.41 


1Z00 


14.88 


14.15 


14.75 


15.13 


16.00 


16.00 


1.41 


1.33 


1.30 


1.30 


1.41 


1.46 


1.52 


1.50 


1.51 


19.86 


2Z04 


21.76 


22.20 


21.94 


21.83 


21.47 


21.51 


21,90 


45.48 


56.19 


49.10 


59.90 


59.92 


68.53 


58.08 


57.64 


58.19 


.75 


.92 


.84 


.93 


.91 


.97 


1.12 


1.15 


1.11 


6.80 


7.93 


6.90 


7.70 


7.47 


621 


n.a. 


6,20 


7.56 
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U.S. agricultural exports by regions. 



Region and country' 



Wfrttern Europ* 

Eufopfian Community . 
Beig iu m - Lu xembou rg 

France * . , 

Germany, Fed. Rep. . 

Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom . . . 
Other Western Europe . 

Spain 

Portugal 



Ja nuary - N o vo mbM* 



November 



Change from ytar earlier 



1962 



1983 



Eastern Europe . 
German Oem. 
Polard .... 
Romania. , . 



Rep. 



USSR. 



Asia 

West Asia {Mideast}. . . 

Iran 

Iraq 

Israel 

Saudi Arabia , 

South Asia * . . . 

India 

East and Southeast Asia 

Chin*. 

Taiwan 

Japan 

Korea, Rep. ,..;,.. 



Africa 

North Africa 

Algeria. . . 

Egypt . . . 

Morocco. . 
Other Africa. 

Nigeria. . . 



Latin Anwrica and Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbean Islands. . . . : 

Mexico 

Venezuela 



Canada 

Canadian tranvhlpmenta. 



10,163 


8,914 


7,572 


6.658 


820 


747 


562 


431 


1,325 


1,379 


877 


652 


2.770 


2,348 


825 


735 


2,591 


2,256 


1,337 


970 


527 


616 


776 


739 


194 


104 


144 


174 


127 


112 


1,777 


1,204 


12.466 


12,619 


1.284 


1,386 


25 


3 


122 


323 


301 


266 


454 


404 


696 


950 


283 


635 


10,486 


10,283 


1,436 


449 


1,019 


1,122 


5,049 


5.640 


K450 


1,651 


2,076 


2,194 


1.146 


1.378 


149 


195 


771 


895 


136 


200 


930 


816 


432 


283 


4,072 


4.772 


507 


416 


710 


703 


1,034 


1,812 


6>3 


5^ 


1,669 


1,691 


486 


26B 



$M(|. 



1982 



1,046 

832 

90 

61 

166 
69 

320 
90 

213 
99 
45 

65 
9 

29 
5 

102 

1,231 

119 



6 

25 

48 

141 

92 

971 

63 

115 

553 

109 

96 
43 

5 
30 

3 
53 
16 

302 
10 
64 
66 
60 

143 
47 



1963 



984 
736 

87 

41 
202 

70 
220 

83 
249 
115 

64 

74 
22 

21 
10 

m^^ 

1,412 
133 

<n 

9 

40 

46 

65 

58 

1,214 

78 

92 

746 

171 

186 

67 

10 

48 

3 

119 
32 

434 
61 
73 

112 
66 

140 




Ja n u ary- N ovem ber 



November 



Oceania . 249 199 18 25 

Total* 33,735 32,599 3,050 3,479 

* Not adjusted for transshipments through Canada. ' Less than $500,000, 'Totals may not add due to rounding. 



12 
-12 

-9 
-23 
4 
-26 
-15 
^11 
■13 
-27 

17 

-5 

^46 
21 
■12 

^32 

1 

8 

96 

165 

-12 

4f 

m 

124 
■2 

■69 
10 
12 
14 

6 
20 
31 
16 
47 
-12 
-34 

17 
-16 
■1 
75 
-4 

1 
-45 

20 

■3 



percent 



-6 
-12 

-12 
33 
22 

1 
31 
■8 
17 
16 
42 

14 
144 
■28 
100 

120 

15 
12 

100 
50 
60 
-4 

■54 

-37 
25 
24 

■20 
35 
57 

94 

56 

100 

60 



125 

100 

44 
510 
14 
70 
10 

-2 

100 

39 
14 



AprlM964 
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U.S. agricultural imports. 



Catde, hoTMs, *wrne, live 

Ba«f Bi veal, fresh or frozen Imt) ^ 

Pork, freih or frozen (ml) 

ChsMt and casein , . » 

F«atheri and down, crude {fnt) ., . 
Fnilti, nut*, and pnperetions . . . 

Bananas »rtd plantains Imt) . . . 
Vegetable* tnd preperitions {ml) . 
Sugar and re^etod products. .... 

Sugar, cane Of beet (ml) 

Coffee, tea. c^Koa, v»cai, ale (mt) 

Coflee, green Of Processed (mt) . 

Cocoa beans and products (mt) . 

Tea <mt) 

Sptcas (mt) 

F^odi and fodden. 

Protein meal (mt) 

Sevarages excl. diitlllad alcohol (hi) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) . 

Funkint r * 

Sesamesaed Imt) 

Wool^ unm»nufactur«d 4mt) ■ ^ ^ 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt)^ r 

Vegetable oiii (mt) 

Rubber and alli^ gum* lmt) ^ ^ 
Seeds, nursary stodc, cut flowers 
Other. 



Total 

* Less than 500,000. 





Ja n u ary- M o vem ber 






November 




1982 


1933 


1982 


19S3I 


1d82 


1983 


1982 


1983 


Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


unitft 


SThou. 




_ 


408.000 


460,217 


_ 


_ 


65,958 


29,603 


579 


544 


1,150,592 


1,118.323 


26 


28 


53,808 


60,038 


117 


114 


224,838 


185,624 


12 


10 


23,741 


15,142 




_ 


518,206 


504,990 


— 


— 


60,211 


52,812 


4 


6 


47,381 


69,786 


0) 


1 


3,949 


5.971 






1^51,343 


1J 17.133 




- 


135,265 


144,761 


2,512 


2,333 


552,353 


546,761 


235 


206 


52,525 


46,293 


L484 


1,627 


1,050,108 


1 ,077,966 


91 


132 


73,788 


71,574 






881,764 


1 ,099.457 


— 


— 


73,160 


128.629 


2,253 


2,415 


750,534 


937,705 


151 


302 


57,871 


113£12 


^^7 


1,505 


3,570,221 


3,605,138 


134 


126 


309,092 


330,327 


961 


943 


2,640.048 


2,550.479 


85 


86 


224,30Q 


239.948 


337 


419 


652.187 


777,977 


32 


27 


55,415 


64,737 


77 


70 


119.698 


118,952 


8 


6 


12,839 


11,564 


72 


73 


158,288 


157730 


9 


7 


16.538 


14.078 




_ 


99.541 


121,471 


— 


^ 


10.972 


13,014 


59 


88 


9,601 


15.047 


6 


15 


924 


2.612 


10,299 


11,212 


1,117,889 


1,226,675 


1,079 


1,091 


129,700 


134,079 


111 


119 


310,098 


367,947 


13 


15 


33,006 


46,504 







120312 


122,522 


— 


_ 


2,031 


1,208 


30 


38 


29,392 


36,658 


1 


^ 


914 


2,517 


35 


41 


125.419 


133,083 


2 


5 


7,957 


15.532 


13 


15 


14,643 


8.219 


1 


4 


1,407 


1,769 


623 


704 


328,251 


374,721 


61 


83 


3M27 


59,134 


584 


627 


489,129 


596,901 


55 


72 


44,727 


75,546 






259,791 


303,862 


— 


— 


20,474 


26,027 


- 


- 


1,751^19 


2,155,072 


- 


- 


176,377 


172,153 






14,148,537 


15,285,765 


_ 


„ 


1 ,257,964 


1,386,340 



Trade balance - 



Ja nu arv - N ova mba r 



1982 



1983 



November 



1982 



1983 



$m. 



Exporti: 

Asricultursl 33,735 32.599 3,050 

Nonagricultural ... .' 1B7.133 146.264 12.269 

Total' 190.868 178,863 16.319 

Importi: 

Agricultural ': 14,149 15.286 1,258 

Nonagficultural 209.594 220,022 7,705 

Total" , . = . 223,743 235,308 18.963 

Trade balances 

Agricultural ■. 19.586 17,313 1,792 

Nonagricultural -52,461 -73,756 -5,436 

Total -32,875 -56,445 -3.644 

' Domestic exports Including DepaHment of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). " Imports for consumption (customs value). 



3479 
12,939 
16^418 



1,386 
21,919 
23.305 



2.093 
-8,980 
^387 
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U,S, agricultural exports. 



JanuarY-Nov«mber 



November 



1982 



Cattle, hofses. ind swine, )iv« . . , , 
M«ats and prep*,, fresh, frozen (mt) 
Diiry prod-, milk, butter, & cheese . 
Poultry And poultry prod., exd. hve 

Lard and taNow Imt) 

Cattle h»des, whole (no.) 

Mink pelts (noJ 

GraTni exd. mi$c. products 

Wheal and wheat fbur (mt) . - . . 

Rice Imt) 

Feed Grains. excL prod, (mt) . . . 

Other 

FruitSx nuts, and praparations 

VeQatabiet and praparatiora 

Feeds and fodders 

Soybean meal (nii) 

OiLta^s (mt) 

Soybeans (mt) 

Vegetable oil* (mt) , 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (ml). . . , 

Cotton, axct. iintert (mt) 

Seeds Imt) 

Sugar and related producti 

Essential oils (n^t) 

Other . . . 

Total 



1983 



Thou, units 



37 1 



1,242 

21 

2.059 

39.131 

2.432 

61.015 



5,621 

24.348 

23.023 

1,516 

236 

1,306 

218 

8 



360 



1.225 

19 

2,203 

36.626 

2.247 

49.086 



5,885 

21,521 

20.677 

1.367 

210 

1.057 

242 

9 



1982 



1383 



$Th£>o, 



192.455 

831,653 

204,498 

396,519 

545,733 

630.67 5 

59,899 

13,402.461 

6,479,453 

938,241 

5.884,864 

99,903 

1,518J61 

755^27 

1,803.204 

1.279,307 

6.109.849 

5.663.683 

890.327 

1 ,402,332 

1,828.946 

268.857 

101.170 

81.492 

2,711,192 

33.734,990 



251,137 
782.285 
232.782 

310.496 

499.671 

655.207 

55.977 

13,365.503 

5.928,094 

857,308 

6.494,445 

85,656 

1,464,763 

579,496 

2,073,709 

1,375,931 

5.613.628 

5,301.626 

810.639 

1.289.291 

1.584,640 

300,180 

111,250 

84,469 

2.533.672 

32.598.795 



1982 1983 

Thou, units 



36 



119 

2 

71 



38 



125 

2 

30 



2.625 2.870 

94 192 

4.850 5,683 



656 

2,951 

2,546 

132 

42 

87 

23 

1 



560 

1,914 

1,883 

88 

40 

101 

20 

1 



1982 



1983 



$ Thou. 



22.253 

80.189 

20.76? 

38.685 

47,923 

62,136 

1,486 

967.416 

417.620 

41,158 

492,188 

16,450 

160.002 

68.769 

189,502 

1 37,422 

664.997 

566.730 

72,323 

252.916 

126,043 

25.544 

19.312 

8,927 

220,481 



3.049.721 



37.648 

78.686 

26.198 

27.961 

54.606 

65,309 

412 

1.389,097 

467.842 

72.379 

835.915 

12.961 

153.999 

69.533 

207,452 

142.883 

584,201 

564,390 

69.548 

258.505 

157.037 

32.734 

14.618 

6,350 

243.681 

3.479,475 
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World supply and utilization of major crops 

1977/78 1978/79 



Wheat: 

Arsa (hectare} 

Production (metric ton) . * . 
ExpofTS {metfk; ton)' . . . . 
Consumption tmetrktOn)' . 
Ending stocks (metric tonf' . 

Coarse grains: 

Area (hectare) ,- ■ * 

Production tn^etric ton) . , . 
Exports (metric ton)* . . . . 
Consumption (metric ton}* . 
Ending stocks (metric ton)^ - 



Ric«, milled: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . 
Exports (metric ton)* . . . 
Consumption {metric ton}* 
Ending ttockt (metric ton)' 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981/82 



1982/83 F 



1983/84 F 



Total grain*; 

Area (hectare) 

Production {metric ton) . . 
Exports {metric ton)' . . . 
Consumption (metric ton}' 
Ending stocks (metric ton)' 



Oilseeds and mealt:* ' 

Production ^metrk; ton) 
Trade (metric ton) . . . 



Fata and oili' 
Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) . . . 









Mil. units 








227 J 
384,1 

72.8 
399.3 

84.3 


228.9 
446.8 
72.0 
430.2 
100.9 


227.6 
422.8 

86.0 
443.5 

80.4 


236.6 
442.0 

94.1 

444.3 

80.6 


240.4 
450.4 
101.3 
445.5 
85.5 


239.8 
480.8 

98.2 
469.4 

96i» 


228.6 
487.4 
100,0 
482.3 
102.0 


345.1 
700.6 

84.0 
692.0 

85.9 


342.8 
753.6 

90.2 
748.1 

91.2 


341.1 
741.5 

98.8 
740.3 

91.6 


342.3 
730.8 
108.8 
741.2 
83.7 


349.5 
770.8 
98.5 
741.6 
112.7 


339.0 
782.7 
91.6 
757.7 
137.7 


336.0 
684.3 

92 9 
762,2 

60,0 


143.2 

249.0 

9.5 

244.0 

2Z8 


144.1 
260.7 

11.6 
255.8 

27.7 


143.1 
253.9 

12,7 
257.6 

23.4 


144.5 
267.2 

12.9 
268.3 

22,1 


145.3 
280.6 

11.8 
281.5 

21.1 


140.8 
286.0 

12.1 
290.3 

16.8 


144.6 
297.8 

11.8 
298.4 

16.1 


715.8 
1.333.8 

166.2 
1.335.3 

193.1 


715,8 
1.461.1 

173.8 
1,434.1 

219.8 


711.8 
1^18.2 

197.5 
1.441.9 

195,4 


723.4 
1,440.0 

215.8 
1,453.8 

186.4 


735.2 
1,501.6 

211.6 
1.468.6 

219.3 


719,6 
K549.5 

201.9 
1,517.4 

251,4 


709.2 
1,469.5 

204.7 
1,542.9 

178.1 


78.4 
38.8 


82.1 
40,6 


89.8 
46.2" 


87.5 

44.1 


9Z5 
46.5 


98.3 
47.3 


88.2 
47,9 


46.3 
18.3 


48.5 
19,3 


52.0 
20.8 


52.4 
20.0 


55.2 
21.0 


5B.Z 
21.2 


56,0 
21.0 


328 
64.1 
19.1 
60.0 
25.0 


32.4 
60.0 
19.8 
624 
22,1 


32.2 

65.5 
2Z7 

65,3 
23.0 


32.4 

65.3 
19.7 
65.8 
24.1 


33.2 

70.8 
20.2 
65.5 
28.7 


32.3 

67.5 
18.6 
87.6 
28.9 


31.7 
67.3 
19.0 
69.4 
26.6 



Cotton: 

Area (hectare} 

Production (bale) 

Export! (ba^e) 

Consumption (bale) 

Ending stocks (bale) 

F -Forecast ^Excludes mtra-EC trade. *Wher« stocks data not available (excluding USSR), consumption iocludes stock changes. 'Stocks data are 
based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a gcven data. Data not available for all countries: Includes estimated change In USSR 
grain stocks but not absolute level. ^Soybean meal equivalent 'Calendar year data. 1977 data correspond v^ith 1976/77, etc. E)(Cludes satf lower, sesame, 
and castor oil. 
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